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THE  BLIND   PRINCESS. 


PART    FIHST. 


CHAPTER  I. 


MY    CHILDHOOD 


WAS  nurse  to  my  little  lady,  the 
princess  Linda,  till  she  was  three 
years  old.  She  was  as  pretty  a 
baby  as  ever  was  seen  —  with  eyes 
so  beautifully  soft  and  blue,  with  a  touch  of 
that  starry  light  that  always  makes  even  pro- 
saic people  think  of  the  angels. 

I  never  thought  her  path  would  be  strewn 
with  thorns.     Let  me  go  back  a  little  to  my 
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own  childhood.  I  can't  remember  when  I  was 
taken  from  my  home.  Among  my  first  recol- 
lections is  one  of  a  very  tall,  straight,  and  se- 
vere looking  old  lady,  who  was  cutting  bread 
for  me  at  an  oaken  table  in  the  great  kitchen  of 
a  castle.  I  fancied  she  liked  me,  for  sometimes 
she  would  take  my  hand  when  she  walked  out. 
She  always  wore  a  black  dress,  with  a  small, 
queer  handkerchief,  bordered  with  black, 
round  her  neck,  and  her  eyes  were  as  bright  as 
diamonds.  Her  caps  set  very  high  indeed, 
and  were  as  white  as  snow.  She  always  clear- 
starched them  herself. 

I  never  saw  many  of  the  other  inmates,  be- 
side her,  for  she  was  the  housekeeper,  and 
quite  proud  and  stately. 

"  Mind,  child,"  she  would  say  to  me,  "  nev- 
er go  near  the  under  servants.  I  have  taken 
you  because  you  look  like  a  little  girl  I  had 
once,  and  I  am  going  to  bring  you  up  very 
earefully." 
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"And  did  the  little  girl  die  ?"  I  asked,  quite 
innocently. 

Then  Mrs.  Steinough  —  that  was  her  name, 
but  everybody  called  her  Mrs.  Stein  —  turned 
quite  pale,  so  pale  that  I  was  frightened.  But 
in  a  moment  she  recovered  and  said  in  a  stiff, 
stately  way,  "  you  need  never  mention  it 
again,  Gretchen."  It  was  a  simple  little  thing 
to  say,  but  I  wish  you  could  have  heard  it.  It 
would  have  made  you  feel  as  solemn  as  the 
tomb.  It  did  me,  although  I  was  a  little 
child. 

Mrs.  Stein  always  dressed  me  in  blue.  I 
had  long  curls  then,  and  did  not  wear  a  cap 
as  I  did  afterwards,  when  I  first  went  to  ser- 
vice. There  was  an  old  man  lived  near  the 
castle,  in  a  little  red  house  —  a  queer  old  man 
with  a  crook  in  his  back,  who  dressed  in  green 
clothes  and  wore  great  green  spectacles.  One 
day  as  I  was  going  by  the  gate  of  the  castle, 
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holding  the  housekeeper's  hand,  Mr.  Grim,  for 
that  was  really  his  name,  came  up  and  saluted 
us. 

Mrs.  Stein  bowed  low,  as  she  did  to  every- 
body. Then  she  said  to  the  queer  old  man 
in  green,  "  Mr.  Grim,  I  am  going  to  send  this 
little  girl  to  your  school."  0 !  how  I  trem- 
bled !  I  can  remember  that  the  beautiful  sky, 
and  the  fields,  and  the  bright  flowers  in  the 
hedges,  and  the  splendid  white  walls  of  the 
castle  all  turned  black  together,  for  somehow 
I  had  come  to  be  afraid  of  Mr.  Grim,  with  his 
great  spectacles  and  hooked  nose. 

"  Mrs.  Stein,"  he  said,  and  made  such  a  low 
bow,  "  I  shall  be  most  happy." 

As  for  me  I  thought  of  my  great  doll  at 
home,  that  I  had  christened  "  Bobo  "  —  and 
the  dog,  Mrs.  Stein's  big  dog  that  was  given 
her  by  a  sailor-nephew,  who  went  far  over  the 
seas ;  and  I  thought  of  the  tortoise-shell  cat, 
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and  my  little  treasures  of  stones  and  china 
and  bits  of  bright  glass,  and  my  heart  sank 
within  me.  It  was  so  sudden  —  that  was  al- 
ways the  way  with  Mrs.  Stein  —  nothing  said 
beforehand,  and  all  at  once  such  a  thunder- 
bolt! 

"  How  soon  shall  I  have  the  pleasure  ? " 
asked  Mr.  Grim,  again,  with  another  low  bow. 

"  To-morrow  week,  Mr.  Grim,  and  I  trust 
my  little  girl  will  give  you  no  trouble." 

I  tried  to  look  up  in  master  Grim's  face,  but 
it  was  impossible.  There  he  stood,  in  my 
eyes  something  like  a  large  green  grasshop- 
per. 

"  I  dare  say  she  will  be  very  good  indeed," 
returned  the  master ;  "  she  ought  to  be  very 
grateful,  I  am  sure." 

"  Ah  !  gratitude  is  a  thing  I  have  learned 
not  to  depend  upon  ; "  said  Mrs.  Stein,  with  a 
sigh. 

"  Ah  !  madam  —  aye  madam  ;  "  —  and  there 
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the  little  man  stuck  and  grew  very  red  in  the 
face,  punching  the  ground  with  the  point  of 
his  big  umbrella. 

"  So  I  will  send  her  to  you,  then,  and  you 
will  be  prepared;"  and  Mrs.  Stein  turned 
round  quite  suddenly  and  we  went  to  the  cas- 
tle, the  tower  way.  Surely  the  grand  room 
never  looked  so  pleasant,  as  now  that  I  was 
about  to  leave  it  so  many  hours  in  the  day. 
The  scarlet  plush  covered  furniture,  the  great 
polished  wardrobe,  the  splendid  fire — the  brass 
fender  and  andirons,  the  tall,  wax  candles 
above  on  the  high  mantel  shelf,  the  neat  rich 
carpet,  and  above  all  my  beloved  Nick,  the  cat, 
now  sitting  on  her  own  special  cushion. 

No  wonder  Mrs.  Stein  thought  it  very 
strange  that  I  was  so  still,  especially  when  she 
saw  the  tears,  in  the  red  firelight  of  the  early 
evening,  running  down  my  cheeks. 

"  Wliy,  child  !  "  she  cried  out, ''  what  is  the 
matter  ?  what  makes  you  so  unhappy.,' 
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"  Because  —  because  "  —  I  sobbed  —  "  mas- 
ter Grim  —  I  —  I  am  afraid  of  him.'' 

"  Afraid  of  master  Grim,  that  harmless  old 
soul !  "  cried  Mrs.  Stein,  and  it  was  the  first 
time  I  ever  heard  her  laugh.  But  she  stopped 
it  suddenly,  as  she  did  everything  that  was 
strange,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand  made  me 
sit  down  by  her. 


CHAPTER  II. 


ABOUT   A   PRINCESS. 


0  you  know,"  she  asked,  "  that 
this  house  belongs  to  a  good  and 
great  princess  ?  " 
Of  course  that  made  me  stop 
crying  at  once,  for  I  had  heard  something 
about  the  princess  Lina. 

"  I  have  always  lived  here  ;  "  she  went  on 
—  "it  is  my  home,  and  I  have  always  loved 
my  kind  mistress  who,  alas,  is  dead.  Her 
child  has  been  gone  to  school  now  seven  years, 
and  in  seven  years  more  she  will  come  home 
here.     Then  you  will  see  her  and  love  her  I 

12 
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hope.  I  think  if  she  likes  you  she  will  take 
you  to  serve  her  about  her  person.  I  should 
hate  to  present  to  her  a  great  ignorant  girl, 
and  for  that  reason  I  have  engaged  that  you 
go  to  school  to  master  Grim  for  two  or  three 
years  at  least.  You  must  learn  to  be  a  good 
reader,  to  do  sums  in  arithmetic,  to  write 
neatly.  For  the  rest  I  shall  teach  you  to  sew 
and  knit,  and  to  make  all  kinds  of  puddings 
and  pies,  so  that  you  can  keep  house,  after  me, 
if  it  should  be  needed,"  she  added. 

"But  Mrs.  Stein,"  I  cried  — 

She  held  up  her  finger,  a  motion  that  always 
commanded  silence.  Then,  after  a  moment 
or  two  of  deep  thought,  she  said,  "  You  may, 
after  this,  call  me  aunt.  It  sounds  unnatural 
for  a  child  like  you  to  say  Mrs.  Stein.  Will 
you  remember  ? " 

"  Yes  —  aunt  "  —  I  said  slowly. 

"  That  will  do  very  well.  And  now  remem- 
ber that  you  will  one  of  these  days  have  a  sit- 
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uation  of  some  responsibility,  and  do  what  you 
can  yourself  towards  becoming  a  good  young 
woman,  fit  even  for  the  care  of  a  great  prin- 
cess." 

"  But  —  aunt — "  I  said,  and  I  always  said 
it  with  hesitation,  that  is  until  it  sounded 
no  longer  like  a  strange  word  — "  was  the 
princess  a  little  girl  when  she  went  away 
from  here  ?  " 

"  She  was  only  five,  Gretchen  ;  and  oh  !  she 
was  such  a  darling  then.  I  was  in  great 
trouble  at  one  time,  and  I  never  shall  forget 
how  she  tried,  in  her  pretty  way,  to  console 
me.  Nick  was  a  little  kitten  then,  a  little  ball 
of  red  and  yellow,  and  lady  Lina  used  often  to 
come  to  my  room  and  play  with  it.  Yes,  I 
see  her  now  as  on  that  dreadful  day,  the  kitten 
curled  up  in  one  arm,  while  the  other  came 
snuggling  round  my  neck,  and  her  little  red 
lips  kissed  the  tears  away,  God  bless  her." 

"  Was  she  a   pretty  little   girl  ?  "  1  asked, 
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forgetting  about  my  grasshopper  school-mas- 
ter. 

* 
"  As  a   picture  ;  come  child,  you  shall  see 

her  portrait  to-morrow,  taken  when  she  was 
only  four  years  old." 

My  heart  beat  high  with  pleasure  as  I  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  wide  yellow  blaze  of  the 
fire  the  next  morning,  and  I  pattered  along 
the  length  of  the  large  room,  while  Mrs.  Stein 
pinned  another  little  shawl  over  her  neck,  and 
crossed  once  more  the  long  black  strings  of 
her  cap.  Then  she  took  two  or  three  keys 
from  a  large  nail  in  a  little  nook,  and  led  me 
into  a  hall  from  a  door  I  had  never  seen  open 
before. 

It  was  such  a  glorious  hall  ?  —  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow  seemed  clinging  to  us  as  we 
walked.  They  came  through  a  great  circular 
window  with  blue,  red,  crimson  and  yellow 
panes  set  in  —  and  the  floor  was  of  beautiful 
marbles  paved  in  all  kinds  of  figures ;  and  so 
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lofty  were  the  walls  that  it  made  me  almost 
frightened  to  look  up,  up  to  the  very  ceiling, 
where  there  were  rich  fresco  paintings,  and 
beautiful  ornamental  work. 

"  0 !  aunt,"  I  cried,  "  this  is  very  splendid." 
"  It  has  not  looked  splendid  to  me,  since 
the  good  princess  died;"  said  the  housekeep- 
er, and  applying  a  key  to  one  of  the  doors,  we 
entered  a  magnificent  room,  filled  with  paint- 
ings —  with  heavy  furniture,  and  the  carpets 
were  so  thick  and  soft  that  my  feet  sank  in 
at  every  step.  But  I  did  not  see  the  full  effect 
of  this  beautiful  room,  till  Mrs.  Stein  unfas- 
tened one  of  the  blinds,  and  the  light  poured 
in  like  a  glory  over  such  colors,  such  wondrous 
hangings  of  silk  and  lace,  such  marvels  of 
statuary  and  rich  furniture,  that  I  could  do 
nothhig  but  stand  quite  still,  dumb  with  child- 
ish admiration. 

Before   some   of   the   paintings   were   hung 
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thin  silk  covers,  to  keep  the  dust  out,  the 
housekeeper  said ;  one  of  these  she  drew 
aside,  revealing  the  face  of  a  little  child. 
And  such  a  dainty,  darling  face  it  was,  the 
light  curls  sweeping  round  it,  the  eyes  bright 
with  an  arch,  innocent  mirth,  the  full  red  lips, 
prettier  than  any  two  rose-buds  I  ever  saw, 
and  smiling  as  if  they  were  just  opening  to 
speak.  I  clapped  my  hands  with  delight,  to 
the  almost  horror  of  the  housekeeper. 

"  0  !  child !  "  she  cried,  "  it's  long  since 
a  noise  like  that  has  been  heard  in  this  room. 
She  laid  here "  —  her  huslied  and  solemn 
voice  quite  awed  and  chilled  me  —  "  cold  and 
white  in  all  her  beauty  —  a  young  woman, 
even  then.  There  was  her  coffin,  Gretchen 
— just  in  the  centre  —  and  the  great  white 
velvet  pall  swept  to  the  floor.  0 !  I  can 
see  her  now  —  the  eyes  that  had  been  so 
large  and  bright  shut  and  still'forever.     There 
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were  children  chanting  outside,  and  bitter 
mourning  in,  for  everybody  loved  her  —  every- 
body and  every  thing,  I  may  say.  She  had 
been  good  to  the  poor,  she  was  never  haughty 
to  those  beneath  her,  she  had  always  a  smile 
for  all  around  her ;  she's  an  angel,  a  bright, 
tall  angel  in  the  heavenly  world,  and  some- 
times in  my  dreams  I  see  her  there." 

The  old  housekeeper  standing  by  the  win- 
dow, a  bit  of  red  on  either  cheek,  seemed 
something  different  to  me.  I  had  never  before 
seen  her  eyes  moistened  with  tears  —  small 
and  sharp  and  bright  as  they  were,  they  had 
never  shone  in  that  way  before.  It  all  came 
up  before  me,  as  I  stood  there,  the  great 
mourning  over  the  sweet  lady  who  laid 
in  her  coffin,  looking  so  gentle  and  happy  in 
her  death.  How  strange  that  in  such  a  place 
of  splendors,  death  should  come !  And  as 
if   answering   my   thought,   the    housekeeper 
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said  that  moment,  "  It  was  little  sorrow  for 
her  to  leave  all  this,  young  and  lovely  and 
loved  as  she  "was.  Only  for  the  prince,  her 
husband,  and  the  dear  child,  I  think  she  felt 
that  heaven  was  best.  Come,  child,  remember 
as  you  leave  here,  that  it  is  nothing  to  the 
home  of  beauty  prepared  for  us  up  there." 


CHAPTER  III. 


A   NEW   ARRIVAL. 


!HE  next  day,  as  we  were  eating 
our  breakfast,  which  one  of  the 
maids  always  spread  out  at  a 
particular  hour,  Bose  began  to 
growl  on  his  rug,  and  presently  he  raised  him- 
self and  walked  straight  down  the  room 
through  a  long,  wavering  sunbeam,  and  stood 
there  at  the  door. 

The  housekeeper  had  just  raised  the  tea- 
urn,  when  there  came  something  like  a  shout ; 
Bose  barked  sharply,  and  Mrs.  Stein  changed 
color  as  she  set  the  tea-urn  down.  Presently 
there  was  a  heavy  step,  a  sound  of  laughing, 

20 
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an  impatient  rasping  of  the  door  handle,  and 
there  he  stood,  inside,  all  alight  with  the  sun- 
shine, the  brightest,  handsomest  boy  I  had 
ever  seen  in  my  life. 

"  It's  Robert,"  cried  Mrs.  Stein. 

"  Yes,  auntie,  it's  me ;  you  didn't  expect  me 
so  soon,  but  we  made  a  splendid  voyage.  Hy! 
Bose,  old  fellow !  "  and  he  patted  the  dog's 
head.  "  I'm  just  in  time  for  breakfast ; "  and 
he  came  round  opposite  me,  "  Why !  here's 
somebody  new;  I  thought  it  was  one  of  the 
neighbor's  children,  but  I  never  saw  her  be- 
fore." 

"  It's  Gretchen,  a  little  girl  I've  taken ; "  Mrs. 
Stein  was  getting  another  cup  and  saucer,  and 
I  felt  my  face  grow  very  red  as  the  boy  stood 
there  looking  me  over  ;  "  sit  down,  Robert, 
there's  some  warm  biscuit  at  the  fire ;  Gretch- 
en, move  a  little." 

The  table  was  so  small  that  I  had  to  make 
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room  for  him ,  and  when  he  was  seated,  I  for- 
got to  eat  my  breakfast,  it  was  so  odd  to  have 
another  at  the  table  —  a  noisy,  impetuous 
boy. 

He  was  nearly  sixteen  — this  Robert,  and 
quite  tall,  so  tall  that  I,  though  nearly  eleven, 
felt  quite  a  baby  beside  him.  His  features 
were  good,  his  eyes  black  and  sparkling,  his 
hair  very  thick  and  curly,  with  a  yellow  gleam 
in  it  wherever  the  sun  touched  it.  His  hands 
were  large  and  brown,  and  his  voice  was  as 
rich  and  melodious  as  fine  music,  so  it  seemed 
to  me,  who  had  had  many  a  chance  to  hear 
old  master  Lench  in  the  castle  chapel.  For 
there  were  services  held  in  the  chapel,  a  beau- 
tiful room  with  stone  arches  overhead,  and  a 
large  organ  at  one  end.  And  master  Lench, 
though  he  was  blind,  played  as  well  as  many  a 
professor  I  have  met  since,  with  his  full  sight. 
It  seems  as  if  I  could  see  him  now,  with  the 
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white  hair  falling  over  his  shoulders,  and  his 
great  blue  eyes  that  one  wouldn't  know  had 
never  seen,  raised  in  a  holy  kind  of  way.  He 
always  liked  me  to  go  with  him  when  he  prac- 
ticed, and  I  used  to  snuggle  close  up  to  the 
seat,  and  watch  the  great  shadows  that  played 
about  the  gray  stone  arches.  Ah !  that  was 
the  sweetest  music  I  ever  heard  in  my  life ; 
and  someway,  oddly  enough,  Mrs.  Stein's 
nephew  talked  like  that  music.  When  ever 
he  spoke  I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  master 
Lench  and  the  organ  in  the  chapel.  He  ate 
heartily,  too,  and  with  a  thorough  enjoyment 
of  his  food ;  indeed,  everything  he  did  was  done 
heartily.  After  breakfast  he  had  a  frolic  with 
Bose,  that  quite  frightened  me,  for  I  should 
never  have  dared  make  so  much  noise  in  that 
quiet  housekeeper's  room — and  I  fancied  once 
or  twice  that  she  did  not  quite  like  it,  but  was 
unwilling  to  speak. 
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"  Well,  I  suppose  you  've  been  all  over  the 
castle,"  he  said  at  last,  turning  to  me. 

"  No  —  not  all  over.  I  've  not  been  in  it 
long,  only  a  few  months,  but  I  have  seen  the 
chapel,  and  I  like  master  Lench,  he  plays  so 
beautifully,  and  its  so  grand  and  frightful  to 
go  in  there  evenings,  when  only  the  organ 
lamps  are  lighted,  and  fancy  you  see  such 
great-—" 

"  Well,  go  on ; "  he  said,  for  I  had  half- 
stopped  at  a  comical  face  he  made  - —  fearing 
that  he  was  going  to  laugh  at  me  — "  such 
great  what  ?  " 

"  0 !  figures  of  tall  giants,  and  sometimes 
an  angel  with  black  wings  stretching  away 
across  the  chapel,  and  all  sorts  of  queer  little 
shining  things  up  among  the  stone-arches  and 
the  great  beams  —  and  a  rustling  sometimes 
that  sounds  like  flying  fairies,  only  master 
Lench  declares  its  the  bats." 
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He  was  laughing  now,  and  seeing  that,  I 
started  up,  catching  Bobo  to  my  bosom,  and 
should  have  gone  off  quite  indignant  if  at 
that  moment  the  housekeeper  had  not  called 
me.  I  heard  him  say  to  her  that  I  was  an 
original,  but  I  did  not  know  what  it  meant, 
then.  Not  long  after,  he  found  me  alone 
and  began  his  questions  again. 

"  So  you  have  been  nowhere  but  in  the 
chapel.  That's  too  bad ;  you  ought  to  see  the 
bell-tower,  and  the  little  red  woman's  room, 
and  —  " 

"  The  little  red  woman's  room,"  i  cried 
breathlessly,  "  I  never  so  much  as  heard  of  it 
before." 

"  And  never  heard  the  story,  either." 

"  Never." 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what  —  I  will  coax  aunty  for 
the  keys,  and  if  you  and  I  don't  have  a  good 
time  exploring  these  old  wings  !  " 
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"  I  'm  SO  glad  you  came  this  week !  "  I  said, 
my  heart  bounding  with  delight  at  all  the 
anticipated  wonders  in  store  for  me. 

"  Why  this  week  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Because  I  am  going  to  the  grasshopper's 
svihool  next  week." 

"  The  grasshopper's  school  ? "  he  opened 
his  eyes  wide. 

"Really  and  truly  I  didn't  mean  to  say 
that ;  "  I  replied,  earnestly,  my  cheeks  grow- 
ing red  ;  "  I  mean  master  Grim  who  lives  in 
the  red  house." 

"  0  !  yes,  bless  his  old  crooked  nose,  I  went 
to  his  school ;  "  said  Robert,  turning  his  back 
to  the  fire,  "  and  a  time  I  had  of  it  there,  for 
I  was  as  brilliant  in  the  way  of  mischief  as 
ever  a  two  and  a  half-footer  could  be.  And 
the  old  fellow  was  as  tame  and  patient  as  — 
yes,  you  hit  it  —  he  is  a  great,  overgrown 
grasshopper,    hopping    here,    hopping    there, 
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but  never  doing  anything  very  decided  any 
way.  But  somehow  one  learns  of  him,  for 
all  he  never  has  a  bundle  of  rods  tied  up, 
hanging  somewhere  near  him  to  be  a  terror 
to  evil  doers.  You  '11  like  the  little  master 
Grim,  Gretchen,  I  know  you  will  —  and  won't 
he  put  the  multiplication  table  into  that  curly 
pate  of  yours  ;  "  and  then  he  gave  one  of  his 
happy,  musical  laughs. 

I  think  the  boy  could  do  anything  with  that 
stern  old  housekeeper,  for  the  very  next  day, 
after  we  came  in  from  a  walk,  he  prevailed 
upon  her  to  let  him  take  the  keys  of  the  cas- 
tie.  I  had  found  by  this  time  that  the  morn- 
ing stroll  was  something  besides  the  long 
silent  walk  I  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  with 
Mrs.  Stein.  Bose  was  with  us,  too,  the  great, 
good-natured  shaggy  fellow !  leaping  with  sinu- 
ous curves  of  body  round  Robert  and  me, 
snuffing  the  fresh  air,  his  eyes  as  sparkling  as 
lus  master's. 
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Hitherto  I  had  marched  along,  keeping  step 
with  Mrs.  Stein,  and  for  want  of  interest  in 
the  beautiful  sights  around  the  castle,  or  rath- 
er for  lack  of  some  one  to  share  it  with  me, 
taking  but  little  notice.  But  this  morning 
Robert  was  eyes  and  ears  for  me,  and  thought, 
too.  He  carried  me  to  a  little  glen  where  he 
played  when  a  child,  and  where  the  remains 
of  a  fairy  grotto  still  strewed  the  ground.  He 
called  it  a  fairy  grotto,  and  said  that  he  heard 
the  peasants  say  that  they  had  seen  the  fairies 
with  their  own  eyes,  and  they  were  only  an 
inch  high.  I  asked  him  if  he  really  believed 
the  fairies  made  it,  and  lie  said  that  once  he 
did.  But  there  came  an  old,  gray  man  there, 
one  day,  who  told  him  it  was  built  a  century 
ago  for  the  little  daughter  of  a  prince  who 
lived  in  Thuringa  castle,  but,  still,  he  said  he 
would  as  lief  think  it  was  made  by  the  fairies. 

It  was  a  splendid  morning.  The  dew  laid 
in  living  clusters  of  light  all  over  the  glen, 
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and  the  tiny  rivulet,  tinged  with  the  blue  of 
heaven,  rippled  with  a  pebbly  song  through 
the  soft,  thick  moss,  Robert  picked  some 
pretty  wild  flowers,  and  he  said  one  of  them 
reminded  him  of  a  little  child  that  returned  to 
Germany  with  them,  on  the  last  voyage.  "  A 
beautiful  boy,  Gretchen,  whose  name  was  Ber- 
nardo. His  parents  were  Germans,  and  had 
been  to  that  great  new  Republic  they  call 
America." 

But  since  I  have  been  a  woman  I  have  often 
thought  of  that  sweet  story,  and  I  believe  I 
will  write  it  out  so  that  it  may  have  a  place  by 
itself.     I  shall  call  it  — 

BERNARDO,  THE  LITTLE  BLIND  HERO. 

A  COTTAGE  STOKY. 

In  a  little  cottage  covered  on  the  front  by 
scarlet  roses   that  had  been  trained   to  climb 
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over  them  for  years,  lived  one  of  the  happiest 
families  that  ever  emigrated  from  the  father- 
land to  America.  The  father  had  gone  sever- 
al miles  away  to  work,  the  boy  cheered  his 
mother  up  while  she  went  about  her  daily 
tasks,  with  the  sweetest  music.  He  had  a 
tiny  violin,  and  drew  such  strains  from  it, 
sometimes,  that  people  listened  with  shining 
eyes,  and  sometimes  the  tears  fell  from  them. 

He  sat  there  one  night  drawing  the  \mw 
softly  from  string  to  string. 

"  Just  hear,  mother,"  he  cried  softly,  "  is'nt 
it  pretty  ?  It  makes  the  old  fiddle  sound  like 
a  fine  new  one,  don't  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  beautiful,  darling  ; "  said  his  mother, 
who  had  laid  her  work  down  that  she  might 
listen,  and  gazed  with  pride  upon  her  hand- 
some boy. 

He  sat  in  the  red  sunlight,  reflected  back 
from  the  soft,  ruddy  clouds,  with  feather-like 
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fringing  of  red  and  purple,  that  made  the 
whole  western  sky  a  crimson  glory  —  a  little 
child,  only  nine  years  old." 

"  It's  the  finest  I've  heard  you  play  yet,  lad; 
thou  must  get  it  quite  perfect  against  thy  fath- 
er comes.  He  will  think  even  the  birds  never 
sang  so  sweetly." 

"  And  do  you  believe  he  will  buy  me  a  new 
bow,  mother  ?  This  poor  old  thing !  Look 
how  the  hairs  are  broken  and  curled  up,  and 
it's  so  heavy  it  tires  my  arm  sometimes." 

The  way  the  boy  took  up  the  bow  and  held 
it,  not  towards  his  mother,  but  towards  a  table 
that  stood'  opposite,  on  which  were  some  flow- 
ers in  a  little  china  vase,  gave  evidence  of  a 
painful  fact.  The  pretty  child,  the  bright, 
little  musician,  sitting  there  in  the  window, 
where  the  roses  peeped  in  and  almost  laid 
their  red  cheeks  against  his,  and  over  beyond 
which  smiled  the  green  fields  of  summer,  the 
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holy  sky,  the  grain  and  the  wheat,  and  the 
beautiful  flowers  blooming  all  unseen  by  him, 
the  bonny  wee  fiddler,  the  dear  gold-tressed 
child,  was  blind. 

His  parents  loved  him  so  dearly,  that  the 
fact  had  lost  its  pain.  If  his  sight  was  gone 
he  was  blessed  with  the  loveliest  face  that 
heaven  had  ever  bestowed  upon  mortals.  His 
skin  was  like  that  soft  Parian  marble  one  sees 
cut  in  figures  of  statues,  vases  and  dear  little 
angels ;  his  cheeks  always  had  a  rose  flush  in 
them  ;  his  eyes,  though  no  dawn  ever  touched 
them  with  its  fingers  of  light,  were  large,  lumin- 
ous, and  as  perfect  in  shape  as  in  color.  Crown- 
ing all  was  his  gift  for  music,  his  marvellous 
genius  for  making  that  little  box  of  strings 
and  screws  tell  one  stories,  as  if  it  had  a 
human  tongue,  almos^^ 

Little  Bernardo's  father  was  a  peddler,  and 
carried  a  rare  pack.     Sometimes  the  child  felt 
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over  all  the  fine  gold  watches  and  chains,  the 
'soft  satin-like  texture  of  the  garments,  the 
pretty  surfaces  of  the  gay  toys  that  smiling 
mothers  bought  for  their  little  boys  who  could 
see.  Bernardo  the  elder,  had  been  married 
ten  years,  and  had  always  been  esteemed  a 
very  honest  man  and  a  good  neighbor.  He 
was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  kindest  of  husbands 
and  fathers,  providing  well  for  his  little  house- 
hold, and  loving  the  little  blind  boy  with  a 
love  that  was  almost  worship. 

"  Will  father  be  home  to-night,  mother  ?  " 
"  No,  boy,  don't  expect  thy  present  till  after 
the  sun  rises  again  ;  "  said  his  mother.     "  To- 
morrow he  will  come  and  we  must  have  some 
of  his  favorite  cakes  baked  for  him." 

All  this  while  the  mother  had  not  seen  that 
many  more  passers  by  than  usual,  looked  up 
at  the  pretty  cottage  with  sadly  serious  faces. 
The  minister's  wife  went  by,  and  turned  her 
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steps  as  if  to  enter,  bxit  changed  her  mind  ; 
then  the  widow  Green  in  her  great  calash  and 
stout  shoes  walked  slowly  and  thoughtfully 
to  the  gate,  and  went  in  an  opposite  direction. 

"  I  wonder  what  brings  so  many  of  the 
neighbors  past  our  door  ?  "  spoke  up  the  blind 
boy's  mother  at  last.  "  The  widow  Green  has 
gone  by  three  times.  Why  don't  she  come 
in  if  she  has  news  ?  "  and  going  to  the  door 
she  called  her  twice  —  but  there  was  no  re- 
sponse. 

It  was  getting  to  be  supper-time,  so  the 
bread  and  milk  were  served  on  the  shining 
little  round  table.  Then  the  long  gleaming 
curls  of  the  little  blind  boy  were  carefully 
combed  out,  and  as  he  pleaded  hard  in  his 
childish  way,  his  mother  allowed  him  to  sit 
up  till  the  stars  came  out  one  by  one,  and 
shone  like  faint  fires  seen  at  a  far  distance. 

The  little  cottage  clock  had  struck  eight  — 
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a  full  moon  poured  glorious  light  over  all  the 
village  roads.  Chatting  in  low  tones,  groups 
might  be  seen  here  and  there  with  anxious 
faces,  standing  and  gossiping  in  the  sombre 
shadows  of  the  branching  elms.  Ever  and 
anon  those  who  were  nearest  turned  a  curious 
gaze  towards  the  pretty  cottage  of  Bernardo 
Baptiste. 

"  She  is  sitting  there  by  the  window  in  the 
midst  of  the  vines,"  said  a  gray  haired  old 
man,  "  and  her  little  boy  is  on  her  lap.  I  saw 
them  both  as  I  came  by." 

"  Poor  thing ! "  so  said  one  and  another 
with  heavy  sighs. 

"Doesn't  she  know  it?"  asked  a  new  comer, 
joining  the  group. 

"  How  should  she  ?  she  takes  no  paper.  No, 
it  is  plain  that  some  one  of  us  had  better  ac- 
quaint her  with  it ;  the  sooner  the  better.  It 
will  be  a  shock,  poor  soul !  Now  who  shall  it 
be?" 
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''Not  I  — not  I"  —  and  they  all  shrank 
back  as  from  some  dreaded  task. 

"  It's  something  that  she  should  know,"  said 
widow  Green,  appearing  in  their  midst,  her 
green  calash  standing  up  stiff  and  straight. 
"  I  tried  to  get  courage  to  go  in  three  or  four 
times,  but  it  was  enough  to  make  one's  heart 
ache  to  see  her  happy  face,  and  hear  the  little 
one  playing  so  beautifully  upon  the  violin." 

"  Suppose  you  go  ?  "  asked  one ;  "  you 
could  do  it  best." 

Ah  !  if  it  had  only  been  scandal,  she  could 
have  done  it  best,  but  this  was  terrible,  awful 
news.  The  minister  was  gone  from  the  vil- 
lage, the  lawyer  objected  being  the  bearer  of 
ill  news,  and  the  doctor  was  in  attendance  on 
a  dyhig  patient. 

"  I  could  ne'er  have  thought  that  Baptiste 
could  do  a  deed  like  that ; "  muttered  an  old 
man,   shakhig    his   silvery   locks  —  while   the 
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widow  Green,  after  considering  a  few  mo- 
ments, had  gone  slowly  towards  the  little  cot- 
tage, whose  flickering  light  through  the  rose- 
vines,  made  it  look  so  pretty. 

Mrs.  Baptiste  was  singing  now.  The  golden 
locks  of  the  blind  boy  floated  over  her  bosom ; 
he  was  fast  asleep,  and  in  the  soft  light  his 
face  took  on  a  serene  and  angelic  beauty.  Just 
as  she  was  preparing  to  take  him  to  his  little 
room,  the  widow  Green  came  in. 

"  A  fine  night,  Mrs.  Baptiste ;  "  she  said, 
turning  her  face  away,  and  moving,  as  if  care- 
lessly, the  small  candle  farther  back  on  the  table 
that  it  might  not  betray  her  sorrowful  looks.  • 

"  It's  a  beautiful  night ; "  said  the  dame 
softly,  a  beautiful  night.  "  I  was  telling  poor 
little  Berney  just  before  he  went  to  sleep,  the 
shape  of  the  moon,  how  it  hung  in  the  heav- 
ens, and  sent  it's  soft  light  so  that  it  fell  on 
his  golden  hair.  Poor  boy  !  "  and  she  pressed 
her  lips  to  the  little  head. 
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"  Are  you  going  to  lay  your  little  boy 
down  ?  "  queried  the  widow. 

"  I  was,  but  I  think  I  will  keep  him  a  while. 
When  I  hold  him  thus,  he  seems  like  a  little 
babe  again  ;  it  carries  me  back  to  that  time 
before  we  knew  — "  she  stopped  suddenly. 
She  meant  before  they  knew  he  was  blind. 

"  He 's  a  sweet  child,"  said  the  widow. 

"  And  a  comfort,"  whispered  his  mother, 
touching  the  gold  of  his  locks  again,  with  her 
lips  —  "a  precious,  precious  comfort." 

"Yes,"  said  the  widow  —  "and  if — that 
is  —  for  instance,  should  Baptiste  be  taken 
away,  you  know  —  why  then  —  surely  he 
would  be  a  comfort." 

"  0  yes !  but  I  never  think  of  that,  never. 
Oh  !  no,  I  could  not  let  myself  think  of  that. 
Dear  as  my  poor  blind  boy  is,  my  husband  is 
dearer." 

"But  then  —  you  know — we  must — yes,  to 
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be  sure  we  must  all  die,"  sighed  the  widow ; 
"  and  it  may  be,  that  is  it  might  be,  nearer 
than  we  think." 

The  mother  started.  She  looked  into  the 
face  of  her  neighbor  and  noticed  a  strange  ex- 
pression there.  She  thought  she  saw  a  tear 
standing  on  the  woman's  gray  lashes. 

"Widow,"  she  murmured,  and  her  voice 
trembled,  "  have  you  brought  me  bad  news  ? " 

For  a  moment  the  garrulous  woman  was 
silent,  completely  overcome  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  question. 

"  Because  it  would  be  better  for  you,  better 
for  me,  to  have  it  over  quickly.  What  have 
you  heard  ? " 

"  Then  put  that  boy  in  bed." 

"No,  no,"  and  the  woman  pressed  him 
more  closely  to  her  bosom; — "I  will  keep  him 
in  my  arms  —  I  shall  be  calmer  —  God  help 
me  —  what  woe  is  in  store  for  us  now  ?  " 
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"  It  may  be  false,"  said  the  widow. 

"  It !  what  —  oh  !  it  is  nothing  they  say 
against  Baptiste  ;  they  can  say  nothing  against 
my  poor  husband." 

"  It  said  —  that  is,  the  paper,  you  know  — 
that  he  slept  ^ — that  is  —  a  man  was  killed, 
and " 

"  Not  my  husband  !  "  cried  the  other  in  low 
but  wild  tones  —  "oh  I  no  —  no." 

"  No  indeed,  but  some  one  else ;  and  they 
say  —  it  is  feared  —  that  is  —  the  evidence  is 
against  him." 

"And  they  think  Baptiste  killed  him?  I 
understand  you,"  said  the  blind  boy's  mother, 
very  calm  now,  almost  smiling,  her  faith  in 
her  husband  and  God  was  so  strong.  "  Well, 
that  sounds  strangely  enough  —  Baptiste  — 
my  gentle  husband,  whose  heart  is  so  soft  I 
have  seen  him  take  a  struggling  fly  out  of  the 
water  —  he  do  a  deed  like  that!     I  tell  you, 
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widow,  I  am  not  afraid  —  but  oh  !  heaven  !  — 
the  accusation  is  so  dreadful.  Have  they  ar- 
rested him  ?  "  she  asked,  faintly. 

The  widow  nodded  her  head. 

"  I  must  hasten  —  I  must  go  to  him  —  the 
poor  soul!  he  will  need  comfort;"  and  then 
the  sleeping  boy  still  pressed  to  her  bosom,  the 
poor  woman  fainted  away. 

For  a  long  time  she  was  insensible,  but  her 
kind  neighbors  cared  for  her,  and  by  the  next 
day  she  was  herself  again,  though  very  pale 
and  silent. 

"  My  little  boy,"  she  said  to  the  blind  child, 
"  you  must  go  and  stay  at  the  widow  Green's 
cottage  for  a  while." 

"  Mother,  how  can  I  leave  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  away  for  a  few  days ;  your 
father  needs  me." 

"  Is  my  father  sick,  dear  mother  ?  " 

At  that,  her  courage  had  nearly  given  way, 
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but  she  conquered  her  anguish,  and  answered 
him  cheerfully. 

He  had  never  been  disobedient,  though  now 
he  sorely  wished  to  know  the  reason  why  he 
could  not  go  with  his  mother ;  but  in  a  few 
moments  he  said,  "  I  will  go  mother,  but  I 
may  take  my  little  fiddle." 

"  Yes,  my  darling,  and  be  very  happy." 

"And  you  and  my  father  will  come  back 
together." 

He  did  not  see  the  fearful  spasm  that  passed 
over  the  poor  woman's  face,  the  upward 
glance  of  the  tearful  eyes,  the  wild  gesture 
of  her  hands.  He  only  heard  a  low,  almost 
sweet  reply,  "  Perhaps  I  will,  my  darling." 

"  How  strange  your  voice  sounds,  mother  ;  " 
he  said,  and  she  answered  him  only  with  a 
kiss. 

0  !  how  his  questions  cut  through  her  heart ! 
she  could   scarcely  bear   to   hear   that  sweet 
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voice  —  for,  conscious  though  she  was  of  her 
husband's  innocence,  there  wasL  a  certain 
dread  —  a  feeling  that  before  this,  many  times, 
innocent  people  had  suffered  for  the  guilty. 

The  poor  little  blind  boy  was  taken  over 
to  the  widow  Green's,  and  the  poor  mother, 
with  a  little  bundle  in  her  hand,  started  for 
the  city  where  her  husband  was  at  that  mo- 
ment lying  in  jail.  It  was  night  before  she 
reached  the  place,  and  then  she  was  informed 
that  she  could  not  see  her  husband  till  the 
following  day. 

Baptiste  was  walking  his  cell  when  they 
told  him  his  wife  had  come  to  see  him.  He 
braced  himself  against  the  wall.  She  had 
said  that  she  should  be  very  firm,  but  at  sight 
of  the  man  she  loved,  the  father  of  her  child, 
her  resolution  gave  way,  and  she  fell  within 
his  arms  sobbing  his  name.  He,  too,  strong 
man  though  he  was,  cried  like  a  child. 
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How  did  they  dare  put  you  in  this  fearful 
place  ?  "  she  cried  ;  "  you,  my  Baptiste,  and 
father  of  my  child.  How  did  they  dare  ac- 
cuse my  husband  of  such  a  deed  I  0,  it  is 
cruel !  cruel !  " 

"  They  found  me  alone  with  him,  my  wife. 
Some  dastard  hand  used  my  knife  —  my 
clothes  were  bloody.  What  else  could  they 
do  but  suspect  me  ?  If  it  had  been  our  good 
minister  at  home,  and  I  had  seen  him  under 
such  circumstances,  I  should  have  said  '  ah  !  it 
seems  as  if  he  must  be  guilty.'  But  I  knew 
nothing  about  it.  The  deed  must  have  been 
done  at  midnight;  the  man  had  been  dead 
hours.  As  for  me,  I  waked  out  of  a  sound 
sleep,  and  on  getting  up  observed  myself  cov- 
ered with  horrible  stains.  I  followed  the 
tracks  which  I  also  saw  on  the  floor,  until  I 
came  to  the  body,  and  there  they  found  me, 
powerless.     At  that  moment  I  was  seen  and 
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arrested.  I  fear  it  will'  go  hard  with  me. 
Do  they  believe  it  at  home  ?  " 

The  wife  shook  her  head  sadly.  *'  I  cannot 
tell  what  they  may  believe,"  she  said;  "but 
those  who  know  yon  declare  you  innocent." 

"My  poor  little  boy!"  cried  the  unhappy 
man.  "  I  thought  by  this  time  to  be  at  home 
with  you  and  him.  I  bought  him  a  bow,  a 
beautiful  bow.  Does  he  know  it — this  trou?ble, 
I  mean  ? " 

The  mother  shook  her  head  ;  she  could  not 
speak. 

Meanwhile  the  trial  went  on  rapidly.  The 
wife  and  mother  remained  with  the  prisoner  ; 
her  child  was  safe  and  happy,  she  hoped — and 
did  not  suffer  very  much,  for  every  body  loved 
him  and  ministered  to  his  happiness. 

The  murder  case  was  very  exciting.  Peo- 
ple from  all  parts  of  the  country  flocked  to  the 
city.     The  evidence  for  the  prisoner  was  good ; 
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no  one  could  bring  aught  against  his  fair  fame 
so  far  as  was  known.  Only  one  man,  who 
declared  that  he  heard  the  prisoner  and  his 
victim  disputing  about  some  jewelry  before 
he  went  to  bed —  and  circumstantial  evidence 
went  against  the  prisoner.  His  hands  and 
shirt  were  bloody,  and  the  knife  that  was 
thrust  in  the  heart  of  a  poor,  defenceless, 
sleeping  man,  was  his  — bore  his  initials. 
These  things  he  could  not  himself  explain ; 
he  could  only  protest  that  he  was  innocent. 


There  was  a  commotion  outside  the  court- 
house. 

"  Don't  you  see  the  brat  is  blind  ?  "  cried  a 
coarse  voice.  "  Play  again,  little  one  —  play 
a  stirring  tune,  and  we'll  show  you  the  court 
house." 

The  little  sightless  child  stood,  foot  sore  and 
weary,  among  the  rude  and  thoughtless  crowd 
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that  surrounded  the  building  where  the  court 
was  in  session. 

The  little,  tired  fingers  grasped  the  bow, 
and  though  the  lips  quivered  and  the  child 
trembled  from  head  to  foot,  yet  he  played  an 
inspiriting  air. 

"  Now  give  us  another,  little  one,  and  here's 
a  penny  for  ye." 

"  Shame  —  let  him  go ;  he  is  tired  and 
blind."  So  cried  one  of  the  coarse  throng  as 
he  took  the  child  by  the  hand. 

"  I  want  to  see  my  father,"  murmured  the 
poor  little  boy,  two  big  tears  stealing  down 
his  cheeks. 

"  You  shall,  sonny,  you  shall.  Here  you 
just  come  along  of  me,  and  I  '11  put  you  into 
the  very  place,  then  you  can  set  the  fiddle 
agoing,  and  your  daddy  '11  hear  you.  There, 
now  we're  going  up  the  steps  —  and  now 
you're  inside.  Here's  a  place  for  you  to 
stand." 
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At  that  moment  there  happened  to  be  a 
profound  silence.  The  lawyer  for  the  defence 
had  just  closed  a  moving  plea,  and  many 
a  tear  was  quietly  coursing  its  way  down 
bronzed  cheeks,  when  softly,  sweetly  —  like 
the  voice  of  an  angel,  came  a  wild,  plaintive 
cry  for  mercy,  it  seemed. 

The  woman  who  sat  near  the  prisoner, 
turned  paler  than  before  —  then  flushed  red 
again  as  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  with  the  wild 
cry  of,  "  my  boy !  my  child !  my  little  blind 
child  !  0,  he  is  dead  !  he  must  be  dead,  and 
the  angels  are  telling  me."  The  prisoner  also 
stood  with  arms  extended,  the  tears  bathing 
his  cheeks,  as  he  sobbed,  "  My  poor  little  blind 
Bernardo." 

They  were  pushing  the  child  forward.  His 
hat  had  fallen  off,  his  wealth  of  golden  curls 
streamed  over  his  shoulders,  and  his  beautiful, 
sightless  eyes,  were  raised  as  if  imploring 
some  kind  spirit  to  aid  him. 
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The  scene  was  touching  in  tlie  extreme. 
As  soon  as  the  mother  caught  sight  of  him, 
she  rushed  from  her  seat  and  catching  the 
child  in  her  arms,  she  turned  round  again, 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  at  the  feet  of  the 
judge,  and  there  made  one  of  the  most  heart- 
stirring  appeals  that  was  ever  heard  outside 
the  bar.  The  judge  and  the  lawyers  were  all 
moved  to  tears.  The  blind  child  put  up  his 
little,  tender  hands,  and  mutely  joined  the 
passionate  appeal.  The  father,  whose  serene 
countenance  had  been  shadowed  for  a  mo- 
ment, gazed  about  witji  almost  a  smile  of 
triumph  ;  and  the  consequence  was  the  verdict 
was  postponed  and  the  prisoner  recommended 
to  mercy. 

The  final  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  this 
decision.  Only  three  months  afterwards,  a 
man  who  was  dangerously  wounded  in  a 
serious  affray,  expired,  and  dying,  confessed 
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that  he  committed  the  murder  of  which  the 
peddler  stood  accused.  Then  there  were  great 
rejoicings,  bonj&res  and  illuminations.  The 
prisoner  was  led  forth  in  triumph,  completely 
acquitted  of  all  intention  of  guilt.  If  he  had 
been  condemned  on  the  day  that  the  little 
blind  boy  so  moved  the  hearts  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, he  would  have  met  with  his  fate  in  a  few 
days,  so  indignant  were  the  people,  and  un- 
availing sorrow  would  not  have  brought  him 
from  the  grave.  Little  Bernardo  attracted  the 
attention  of  several  musical  gentlemen,  and 
they  sent  him  over  liere  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion. By  and  bye,  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
say  something  more  of  little  Bernardo  the 
blind  hero. 


CHAPTER  lY. 


THE  LITTLE  RED  WOMAN. 


jOBERT  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
His  aunt  gave  him  the  keys, 
charging  him  to  bo  very  careful 
of  me,  especially  if  we  went  to 
the  bell  tower  which  she  thought  not  quite 
safe.  Never  was  there  a  happier  child  than  I, 
when  Robert  set  out,  leaving  the  great  oaken 
door  of  the  housekeeper's  room  behind  us.  It 
was  an  hour  after  breakfast;  the  sun  shone 
into  the  large  windows,  those  that  were 
opened,  and  laid  in  the  richest  colors  every- 
where.    Although  the  great  palace  was  almost 
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unoccupied,  there  was  very  little  dust  any- 
where, as  there  were  some  twenty  servants, 
each  of  whom  had  particular  duties  assigned 
them.  First,  Robert  took  me  into  the  great 
picture-gallery,  where  there  were  glorious 
paintings  by  the  first  masters,  some  of  which 
Eobert  said,  cost  immense  sums  of  money, 
enough  to  buy  houses  for  poor  people  and 
keep  them  all  their  life.  There  were  so  many 
that  I  wandered  among  them  quite  bewildered, 
only  stopping  here  and  there,  where  the  sub- 
ject was  so  simple  that  I  could  thoroughly 
comprehend  it.  I  knew  "  Jesus  blessing  little 
children"  at  first  sight— oh!  it  was  wonder- 
ful !  The  dear,  little,  innocent  creatures,  look- 
ing up  to  the  great  Master  with  such  thorough 
confidence  —  the  mothers  crowding  towards 
Him  —  the  sweet,  loving,  yet  majestic  counte- 
nance of  the  holy  Lord  Christ.  "  And  oh  !  " 
I  cried,  "  there  is  one  so  like  the  little  dead 
princess !  " 
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Robert  agreed  with  me  that  the  face  was 
very  like,  and  simply  added,  as  we  passed  on, 
"  well,  she  is  with  the  children  He  blessed, 
now." 

There  were  a  great  many  Scripture-scenes, 
one,  of  which,  "  Christ  walking  on  the  water," 
quite  delighted  me  —  and  another,  from  which 
I  shrank  with  horror  - —  and  that  was  a  dead 
Christ.  I  never  did  like  the  horrible,  in  pic- 
tures, and  the  intense  agony  of  that  white 
face  would  make  even  a  little  child,  very  much 
afraid.  This  gallery  was  over  sixty  feet  long, 
and  hung  full  of  pictures.  Robert  had  to 
hurry  me  away,  or  he  said  we  should  never 
see  the  house ;  so  he  carried  me  into  a  great 
state  chamber  that  he  told  me  was  kept  for  on- 
ly kings  and  queens  to  sleep  in.  It  was  indeed 
most  splendid.  The  hangings  were  of  a  glossy 
sort  of  silk,  embroidered  with  gold  ;  even  the 
very  quilt  on  the  bed  had  gold  in  it,  and  the 
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long  curtains  that  hung  in  the  form  of  a  cano- 
py, from  the  high  gilded  ceiling  to  the  floor. 
And  such  a  bed  as  it  was !  it  looked  to  me  like 
a  house.  Robert  went  over  a  list  of  the 
queens  who  had  slept  there,  and  then  he  told 
me  how,  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  his  aunt 
thought  he  had  got  up  in  his  sleep  and  gone 
off,  for  they  could  find  him  nowhere,  and  then, 
after  hours  of  search,  the  princess,  who  hap- 
pened to  come  into  the  great  state-chamber, 
saw  him  snugly  perched  under  the  beautiful 
satin  quilt,  and  fast  asleep ;  and  when  the 
housekeeper  who  was  called  up,  stood  trem- 
bling, fearful  that  she  would  be  angry  at  the 
child's  freak,  the  good,  kind  woman  only  bent 
over  and  kissed  him. 

"  So  you  see,"  said  Robert,  with  a  laugh, 
"  that's  how  I  venerated  the  belongings  of 
royalty,  and  I  don't  feel  much  different  now. 
I  'd  a  great  deal  rather  live  in  a  country  where 
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the  people  rule  themselves,  and  the  humblest, 
if  he  have  the  brains  and  the  pluck,  can  be- 
come the  mightiest." 

Next  he  took  me  into  the  nurseries,  and  it 
was  quite  touching  to  see  the  pretty  playthings 
here  and  there,  that  he  said  the  little  dead 
princess  had  played  with  in  her  life  time. 
Some  of  them,  those  the  most  worn,  were  in 
glass  cases.  One  of  these  was  a  plain  little 
jointed  doll  of  wood,  which  a  very  old  man, 
a  peasant,  made  for  her,  and  walked  several 
miles  to  give  it  to  her.  It  had  the  ugliest  face 
just  blocked  out  by  the  old  man's  huge  pen- 
knife, and  the  hands  and  feet  were  oh!  so 
funny  !  —  nothing  like  what  they  were  intend- 
ed to  be.  Yet  the  princess  was  very  greatly 
touched  by  the  old  man's  present,  (he  was 
much  over  ninety,  and  his  beard  and  hair  were 
white  as  driven  snow),  and  had  it  dressed,  and 
the  little  princess  kept  it  quite  carefully  and 
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was  often  found  petting  her  ugly  nursling. 
So  we  went  from  room  to  room  —  some  fitted 
up  with  green  hangings,  some  with  crimson 
and  silver  —  those  were  very  beautiful  —  I 
have  never  seen  since  anything  so  beautiful. 
Then  we  crossed  great  halls  covered  with  pic 
tures,  and  where  in  deep  niches  stood  statues, 
some  of  white  marble,  some  of  bronze ;  then 
into  the  armory  full  of  figures  which  almost 
frightened  me,  they  looked  so  tall  and  fierce 
with  their  armor  on.  Up  grand  staircases 
covered  with  the  richest  matting,  or  else  inlaid 
with  marble  —  up  into  the  rooms  on  the  floors 
above,  guests'  chambers,  small  retiring  rooms, 
and  the  great  chamber  where  they  had  games 
and  plays,  sometimes,  and  gave  great  balls. 
There  on  that  floor,  Robert  led  me  to  the  little 
red  woman's  room,  and  throwing  open  the 
door  disclosed  an  apartment,  lofty  but  not 
large,  and  covered  everywhere  with  red.     Red 
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ceiling,  red  carpets,  red  farniture,  and  even 
the  frames  of  the  mirrors  stained  with  the 
same  color ;  red  curtains  to  every  window  ; 
red  tassels  everywhere  ;  red  tables  and  books 
in  red  binding. 

"  There,  this  was  the  room  of  the  little  red 
woman ; "  he  said,  smiling  to  see  my  eager 
look. 

"  And     who,    pray,    was    the    little     red 
woman  ? " 

"  A  princess  who  lived  till  she  was  one 
hundred  and  two  years  old." 

"  And  this  was  her  room  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  never  left  this  room  they  say  for 
the  last  twenty  years  of  her  life." 

"  Why,  where  did  she  sleep  ? " 

"  That  couch  you  see  yonder  has  a  spring, 
and  can  be  made  into  a  fine  bed  and  toilet 
stand.  I  don't  understand  how,  but  my 
aunt  does,  and  perhaps  she  will  show  you  some 
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day.  The  little  red  woman  was  very  curious. 
I  believe  quite  in  her  early  days  she  lost  a 
husband  and  child,  and  it  turned  her  brain  a 
little.  When  they  wished  her  to  put  on 
mourning  she  persisted  in  dressing  in  red  from 
the  crown  of  her  head  to  the  soles  of  her 
shoes,  and  from  that  moment  she  was  called 
the  little  red  woman.  She  was  very  small,  as 
are  all  of  the  house  of  Thuringa,  and  some 
people  nickname  her  the  red  fairy.  It  seems 
that  her  sorrow,  although  it  played  .such  an 
odd  freak  with  her  brain,  did  not  turn  her 
heart,  for  ever  after  she  was  the  friend  of  all 
who  suffered.  If  there  was  any  peculiar  afflic- 
tion befell  the  humblest,  the  little  red  woman 
was  sure  to  be  seen  coming  in,  and  the  onlf 
way  in  which  her  harmless  insanity  appeared, 
was  in  making  everybody  who  would  be  influ- 
enced by  her,  wear  red  for  mourning.  But 
she  was  always  ready  to  help  with  sympathy 
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or  with  money,  and  if  those  whom  she  mourn- 
ed with  would  only  put  on  a  bit  of  red, 
somewhere,  even  out  of  sight,  she  was  quite 
satisfied.  Henceforth  whatever  present  she 
gave  them  it  was  always  red.  My  aunt  says 
she  supposes  that  mountains  of  red  flannel  have 
been  cut  into  clothing  by  the  busy  fingers  of 
the  little  red  woman.  It  was  as  much  as  they 
could  do  to  keep  her  from  having  a*  red  monu- 
ment, and  I  believe  they  let  in  red  letters  on 
it  as  it  was.  If  she  had  any  pet,  it  was  sure 
to  be  dressed  out  with  red,  and  a  little  white 
spaniel  she  used  to  have,  had  even  its  tail 
decked  with  long  red  streamers. 

Poor  little  woman  —  they  say  that  all  the 
country  round  about  mourned  at  her  death, 
for  everybody  loved  her.  She  had  no  high 
notions  though  she  was  a  princess,  but  seemed 
to  sympathize  with  all  who  suffered.  She  gave 
away  her  whole  fortune,  it  is  said,  in  charities. 
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and  founded  a  school  where  to  this  day  the 
children  wear  red  cloaks.  In  the  chapel  you 
will  see  a  great  slab  let  in  the  wall,  on  which 
are  recorded  her  virtues,  and  for  once  the 
stone  tells  the  truth,  for  a  more  virtuous,  inno- 
cent and  benevolent  princess  never  lived,  than 
the  little  red  woman  of  Thuringa  castle.  Slie 
was  devotedly  pious,  and  they  say  had,  at  the 
last,  visions  and  trances  in  which  she  saw 
heaven  and  the  holy  Christ,  and  when  people 
went  in  sometimes,  she  would  be  talking  to 
the  angels,  just  as  if  they  were  present." 

"  Do  you  believe  they  were  ?  " 

"How  can  I  say?"  replied  Robert.  "I 
should  not  think  so,  for  I  believe  she  was  at 
no  time  in  her  right  mind  after  her  loss. 
And  yet  it  might  be  for  all  that.  People  have 
seen  strange  things  in  trances,  I  suppose.  My 
aunt  thinks  so." 

"  Did  she  ever  see  the  little  red  woman  ?  " 
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"  Dear,  no,  Gretchen ;  she  died  twenty 
years  or  more  before  aunt  Stein  was  born,  so 
you  see  this  room  is  quite  an  antiquity.  But 
come,  have  you  heard  enough  about  the  little 
woman  in  red  ?  " 

"  I  should  so  like  to  have  seen  her,"  I  said. 

"  That  you  may  do,  or  her  likeness  any  day. 
Aunt  Stein  says  that  for  many  years  it  hung 
in  the  gallery  of  portraits  in  the  identical 
dress  of  red,  that  she  always  wore,  but  that  it 
was  so  often  enquired  for,  that  it  annoyed  the 
mother  of  the  present  princess,  so  she  ordered 
it  to  be  painted  black,  that  is,  the  dress.  The 
face  is  very  pretty  for  an  old  person,  not  the 
least  shrivelled  or  wrinkled.  They  said  when 
tshe  died  and  was  laid  out  she  did  not  look 
more  than  forty.  But  come,  we  have  not  seen 
the  bell-tower  yet." 


CHAPTER  y. 

THE   BELL   TOWER. 

0  we  marched  over  to  another 
part  of  the  palace  and  began 
to  ascend  windmg  stairs  —  up,  up, 
it  seemed  as  if  we  never  should 
get  to  the  top.  But  when  we  did 
—  oh  !  what  a  sight  repaid  us  ! 
The  whole  country  for  miles  upon  miles,  val- 
lies  and  mountains,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
—  the  mountains  in  the  farthest  distance 
seeming  to  melt  in  gold  and  blue,  into  the 
very  heavens.  I  had  never  seen  a  view  like 
this,  and  it  made  me  think  of  God. 

0 !  what  could  He  not  see  away  up  in  the 
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celestial  tower  of  the  great  heavenly  palace  ? 
far  above  the  shining  of  the  sun,  yet  needing 
no  such  light.  0!  how  He  must  look  down 
with  His  wonderful  eyes,  beholding  every- 
thing, even  me,  a  poor,  little,  ignorant  girl, 
scanning  His  wonderful  works  with  my  poor 
narrow  glance. 

Robert  asked  me  what  I  was  thinking  of, 
that  made  me  look  so  solemn,  and  I  told  him. 

"  It  is  so  with  me  at  sea,  sometimes,"  he 
said,  gravely  ;  "  the  great  ocean  reminds  me 
of  God,  and  how  He  penetrates  to  its  depths 
with  a  look  — ■  and  if  so  —  can  He  not  see  into 
our  hearts  ?  into  the  depths  of  everything  He 
has  made  ? " 

By  and  by  I  began  examining  the  bell 
tower.  The  bell  itself  was  brass,  and  the 
tongue  underneath  shone  like  gold.  It  was 
never  permitted  to  get  rusty,  he  said  —  the 
keeper  of  the  tower  thought  everything  of  this 
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bell,  and  rang  it  with  as  much  care  as  if  the 
fate  of  an  empire  hung  on  its  strokes. 

It  was  presented  by  some  grand  foreign 
people,  he  further  said,  and  then  read  the  in- 
scription. Always  on  the  death  of  anybody 
belonging  to  the  castle,  it  tolled,  and  always 
in  case  of  fire  or  calamity.  Once  when  the 
neighboring  country  was  flooded,  lights  were 
hung  here,  and  the  tolling  went  on  all  the 
night  long.  People  came  in  boats  and  on 
wrecks  of  floating  timber,  to  the  higher 
grounds  of  the  castle,  and  many  a  poor  soul 
lost  his  life,  while  the  solemn  sound  of  the  bell 
went  forth  incessantly.  It  was  a  terrible  flood. 
Little  children  were  found,  when  the  waters 
went  down,  dead  on  the  ground.  Cottages 
floated  away,  cattle  were  drowned,  and  it 
was  the  greatest  sorrow  that  had  befallen  the 
country  for  many  a  year.  And  then  it  was 
that  the  little  woman  in  red  became  a  public 
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benefactor,   for  in   consequence  of  so  many 

orphans  being  left  she  founded  the  red-coat 
school. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


AT  MASTER  GRIM'S  SCHOOL. 


OBERT  staid  a  week  with  us  at 
the  castle,  during  which  I  got 
to  love  him  as  dearly  as  a  broth- 
er. He  was  always  ready  to 
wait  upon  me  wherever  I  wished 
to  go,  and  I  think  the  bitterest 
tears  I  shed  were  on  the  morning  he  went 
away.  Even  aunt  Stein  wept,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve the  dog  and  cat  knew  he  was  gone,  for 
Bose  stood  patiently  at  the  hall  door  every 
day,  looking  for  him,  (and  Kuieh  brushed 
round  uneasily,  while,  determined  that  Bobo, 
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if  she  was  wood,  should  make  some  show  of 
sorrow,  I  pmned  her  hand  to  her  eyes  with  a 
handkerchief  in  it,  and  consoled  myself  with 
a  child's  belief  that  Bobo  wept). 

Robert  had  given  me  a  great  deal  of  good 
advice  before  he  went  away,  besides  storing 
my  mind  with  pleasant  stories.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  day  when  he  took  us  down  to  his 
vessel.  Aunt  Stein  put  on  her  best  green 
cloak,  and  a  long  muslin  veil  that  made  her 
seem  much  taller  than  she  really  was.  In- 
deed, I  was  almost  afraid  of  her,  she  looked 
so  grand.  I  had  never  in  my  life  been  to  the 
ocean  before,  and  was  so  interested  and  be- 
wildered that  I.  came  near  being  thrown  into 
the  dock  once  or  twice.  We  had  been  all 
over  the  vessel,  and  Robert  had  explained 
everything  to  me  —  of  course  I  could  not 
understand  all  he  said  —  when  there  was 
another   arrival,  and   presently   Robert   came 
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and  asked  me  if  I  did  not  want  to  see  the 
little  blind  hero,  Bernardo.  Of  course  I  was 
delighted,  and  hurried,  breathless  to  the 
cabin.  His  father,  the  Baptiste  of  my  story, 
was  just  then  engaged  with  the  captain  with 
whom,  I  suppose,  he  had  some  business.  Ah ! 
I  think  I  should  have  known  him  anywhere. 
He  sat  there  quite  straight  and  smiling  to 
himself.  His  lips  moved  a  little  as  if  he  were 
talking,  and  I  could  not  believe  those  great 
eyes  that  turned  towards  us  as  we  entered, 
those  beautiful,  lustrous  blue  eyes,  were  whol- 
ly dark.  Ah !  little  did  I  think  how  one  day 
I  should  weep  when  eyes  as  beautiful  were 
turned  towards  me  —  and  which  cruel  hands, 
not  the  loving  mercy  of  providence,  should 
deprive  of  their  light. 

He  sat  -where  the  sun  just  touched  his  gen- 
tle face,  and  deepened  the  brightness  of  his 
yellow  curls  that  hung  far  down  beneath  his 
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white  collar.  He  knew  Robert's  voice  in  a 
moment  and  held  out  both  hands.  Was  it 
not  strange  that  the  same  thought  found  voice 
in  him  that  had  struck  me. 

"  It  is  like  sweet  music,"  he  said,  fondly  ; 
"  ah !  how  I  used  to  listen  for  it.  When  I  was 
ill  I  forgot  my  pain  if  you  talked  to  meu" 

How  happy  it  made  me  to  hear  Robert 
praised!  my  Robert,  my  brother,  as  I  had 
come  to  call  him. 

"  I  wish  you  had  your  violin  here,  to  give 
these  ladies  some  music,"  said  Robert. 

"Do  you  really  ? "  and  there  came  a  glori- 
ous light  over  his  face  ;  "  well,  then,  you  shall 
be  satisfied.  I  brought  my  violin,  for  I  am  on  . 
my  way  to  my  master,  who  they  say  is  organist 
of  the  chapel  in  the  Thuringa  castle,  and 
blind  like  me.  They  think  I  had  better  begin 
with  him,  because  those  who  cannot  see,  in- 
struct each  other  better,  particularly  where 
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one  is  a  proficient  as  they  say  master  Lench 
is." 

"  Indeed  he  is,"  I  cried  ;  "  I  know  him  well. 
He  is  our  organist,  for  we  live  at  Thuringa 
castle." 

"  You  do !  "  he  cried  delightedly,  "  and  you 
are  a  friend  of  Robert." 

"  I  am  going  to  be  his  sister,"  I  said. 

During  all  this  time  he  was  taking  his 
violin  from  a  bag  of  green  baize,  his  eyes 
showing  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  hearing  this 
news  —  that  I  was  at  the  castle  —  that  I  was 
Robert's  sister.  He  never  once  lost  the  smile 
or  the  radiant  expression,  while  he  played. 
As  for  me,  it  seemed  as  if  I  never  heard  any- 
thing so  heavenly  as  the  notes  he  drew  from 
that  little  black  looking  fiddle.  I  did  not 
wonder  that  even  the  judges  stopped  to  listen 
in  the  dingy  court-room,  or  that  they  cried, 
for  I  am  sure  the  tears  came  to  my  eyes  more 
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than  once.  And  I  was  delighted  when  Mrs. 
Stein  said  to  him,  "  little  boy,  you  must  come 
to  the  castle  sometime.  Ask  for  the  house- 
keeper, and  you  will  be  let  in.  This  little  girl 
and  I  are  all  alone  at  present,  but  as  she  is 
going  to  school,  she  will  only  have  leisure, 
evenings,  and  you  will  not  like  to  come  in  the 
dark." 

"  Lady,  it  is  always  dark  to  me,"  he  said, 
with  a  wistful  look.  Then  Mrs.  Stein  threw 
her  veil  down,  and  turned  away ;  nor,  after  we 
had  bid  good  bye  to  Robert,  did  she  speak 
another  word  all  the  way  home.  It  was  many 
days  before  Bose,  Nick,  or  even  Bobo  could 
console  me  at  all.  My  greatest  comfort  was 
to  go  to  the  chapel  and  hear  the  old  professor 
play. 

He  had  a  room  in  one  of  the  detached 
houses  belonging  to  the  castle,  and  lived  there 
quite   comfortably   witliout   care,   for   all  his 
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meals  were  prepared  for  him.  Sometimes, 
when  he  stopped  playing  for  a  few  moments, 
and  the  great  shadows  leaned  over  the  wall 
and  deepened  the  gloom  of  the  groined  arches, 
he  would  talk  of  the  little  Bernardo. 

"  He  will  make  a  noise  in  the  world,  depend, 
miss,"  he  said  one  evening.  "  I  never  saw 
anything  learn  so  fast ;  it  is  a  miracle.  He 
will  soon  be  out  of  my  hands,  miss,  but  then  I 
shall  have  taught  him  harmony.  Yes,"  he 
added,  "he  will  astonish  the  world,  if  the 
good  Lord  permits  him  to  live.  But  it  is  my 
thought  that  he  is  far  better  fitted  for  the 
heaven  above  us  than  for  this  dark  world." 

"  0  please  don't  say  that !  "  I  cried,  with  a 
pain  at  my  heart,  for  I  could  not  bear  to  think 
that  any  one  could  die. 

"  And  why  not,  little  miss.  Here  he  is 
blind  and  cannot  see  God's  sky  and  God's 
flowers,  there  he  shall  see  the  splendors  of 
heaven  —  and  oh  !  what  music  he  will  hear  ! " 
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I  had  never  thought  before  that  of  hearing 
music  in  heaven,  but  all  at  once  it  flashed 
upon  me  that  hereafter  our  powers  would  not 
be  lost  but  strengthened  —  and  oh  !  I  thought, 
to  hear  the  great  choirs  of  God,  all  singing. 
After  that  we  often  talked  about  it. 

I  liked  my  grasshopper  schoolmaster  very 
much.  He  had  only  ten  little  scholars  besides 
myself,  for  his  school  was  considered  very 
select,  and  one  had  to  pay  a  good  price  to  get 
a  pupil  there.  But  his  little  house  was  very 
pretty,  and  we  had  all  three  of  the  lower 
rooms,  one  in  which  to  recite,  the  other  to 
sing,  and  the  other  to  study.  There  were 
always  fresh  flowers  in  vases,  the  children  kept 
them  supplied.  Every  morning,  old  Peter,  the 
nursery  man  at  Thuringa  palace,  would  let  me 
go  in  the  hot-house  and  gather  a  few  of  the 
choicest  blooms  to  carry  to  my  grasshopper 
school-master.     I    cannot   help    calling    him 
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that,  for  every  day  he  seemed  more  like  it. 
His  mild  white  face  and  green  eyes  —  his 
movements  made  with  something  like  a  jerk, 
impressed  me  more  than  ever  with  the  idea. 
My  ten  little  playmates  were  some  of  them 
very  pleasant  children.  The  surgeon  of  the 
castle  sent  his  little  son,  his  name  was  Theo 
Stutch,  and  he  was  a  great  miser.  0,  how 
much  pains  he  would  take  to  coax  sweetmeats 
from  us,  and  if  ever  he  had  any  he  would  al- 
most choke  himself  to  eat  them  before  we 
came,  or  else  would  slyly  secrete  them  behind 
books  and  munch,  munch,  when  the  master's 
eyes  were  away.  Little  Lotty  Luthern  was 
very  different  from  him.  She  was  the  rector's 
daughter,  and  was  as  beautiful  as  she  could  be, 
fully  worthy  I  thought,  to  have  her  face  put 
upon  the  canvass  wliere  Christ  blessed  little 
children.  I  never  saw  such  curls  as  hers, 
they  were   almost  white,   and  glistened  like 
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silver,  falling  far  below  her  waist,  tied  with 
the  pretty,  broad  blue  ribbon.  A  nice  looking 
man  always  brought  her,  with  a  livery  on,  and 
oh !  such  big  legs  !  He  seemed  very  fond  of 
her,  and  was  her  father's  butler.  Then  came 
next  in  my  affections,  Hans  Moss,  a  great 
fellow  a  head  taller  than  I,  who  always 
brought  me  nuts  and  candy  in  the  winter,  and 
flowers  and  apples  in  the  summer.  He  knew 
the'  hiding  places  of  all  the  shy  flowers,  and 
talked  a  great  deal  about  the  fairies.  I  was 
wiser,  I  thought  then  to  believe  in  them,  but  I 
could  not  shake  his  faith.  He  declared  his 
father  had  an  old  servant  who  had  often  seen 
them  riding  on  sunbeams  and  moonbeams, 
and  carrying  little  tiny  waterpots  to  sprinkle 
the  flowers  all  over  with  dew.  Hans  was  a 
good  boy  and  a  fine  scholar ;  he  is  now  a  grave 
president  of  one  of  the  great  Universities, 
though  not  yet  an  old  man.     There  was  one 
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poor  little  girl  there,  called  Marigold,  the 
daughter  of  a  gardener,  who  had  determined 
that  his  child  should  be  a  scholar.  Master 
Grim  might  never  have  admitted  her  into  his 
select  school,  but  that  her  father  had  once 
saved  his  life. 

Some  of  the  children  I  am  sorry  to  say,  be- 
haved very  meanly  to  little  Marigold,  because 
she  was  poor  and  wore  patched  frocks  to 
school,  but  I  do  not  know  why,  except  that  the 
good  God  had  implanted  some  nobleness  in 
my  nature,  I  never  could  look  down  upon  her 
for  that.  She  was  pretty  and  good  and  ten- 
der-hearted, and  never  returned  evil  for  the 
wicked  things  that  were  said  to  her  some- 
times. 

Once,  aunt  Stein  let  me  have  a  children's 
party,  and  invited  all  the  scholars,  and  master 
Grim  himself,  who  came  looking  more  like  a 
grasshopper  than  ever,  only  a  particularly  gay 
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one.  For  he  had  a  new  green  suit,  and  a 
bright  yellow  handkerchief,  and  he  frisked 
about  as  wildly  as  any  of  us.  The  children 
liked  it  very  much  and  cried  out  when  he 
played  forfeits,  and  laughed  at  his  big  nose 
under  the  handkerchief,  in  Blind  Man's  BufF 
(you  see  I  put  it  in  capitals  because  I  think  it 
such  a  capital  game)  and  fairly  shrieked  when 
he  tried  to  hide  the  slipper  but  could  not,  he 
was  so  clumsy.  Ah !  I  have  never  enjoyed  a 
grown  up  party  as  I  did  that  one,  because, 
perhaps,  it  was  all  my  own.  Then  Mrs.  Stein 
gave  us  a  supper,  chiefly  of  fresh  and  dried 
fruits,  white  bread  cut  in  thin  slices,  and 
spread  with  butter  and  honey,  and  plums  and 
cream  —  ah  !  I  do  not  taste  such  fruit  or  such 
cream  now. 

So  the  time  passed  on.  For  five  years  I 
went  to  Mr.  Grim's  school.  Dear  little  Lotty 
Lutheran,  the  rector's  daughter,  went  to  heav- 
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en  ill  that  time.  She  was  laid  out  in  a  little 
white  coffin  with  a  glass  top,  and  flowers 
strewed  all  over  it,  and  looked  so  smiling  and 
happy  that  it  did  not  make  me  sorry  at  all  to 
look .  at  her.  Every  year  Robert  came  home 
and  made  the  old  house  merry.  Young  mas- 
ter Bernardo  was  becoming  rich  and  famous, 
for  he  gave  concerts  which  brought  great 
crowds  and  plenty  of  money.  Our  old  organ- 
ist still  played  in  the  chapel,  and  Mrs.  Stein 
took  me  from  school  to  make  me  a  house- 
keeper, she  said. 

Times  began  to  change  then.  I  myself  had 
grown  tall,  and  wore  large  white  aprons  that 
protected  my  working  dresses.  My  thick  curls 
were  tucked  away  under  a  cap,  until  evening, 
when  Mrs.  Stem  let  me  take  them  down,  and 
they  hung  round  my  neck.  The  housekeeper 
seemed  to  grow  very  fond  of  me,  but  she  was 
still  as  rigid,  as  solemn,  as  precise  as  ever. 
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However  I  had  begun  to  get  accustomed  to 
her  ways,  and  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  the 
appearance  she  presented  when  she  came  down 
to  breakfast  one  morning,  her  eyes  quite 
sparkling  with  excitement,  her  new  black  stuff 
gown  on,  and  the  ancient  string  of  gold  beads, 
which  she  only  wore  on  extra  occasions,  tied 
about  her  throat. 


CHAPTER  VII, 


A  NEW  LIFE. 


lY  Gretchen,"  she  said,  "you 
are  eighteen  now,  and  a  tall 
girl  of  your  age.  I  hope  you 
may  be  useful.  I  have  done  all 
I  could  to  improve  you.  You 
write  a  good  hand,  and  read  bet- 
ter than  I  can." 

I  looked  up  quite  amazed  at  this  long 
harangue. 

"  You  see  I  received  a  letter  last  night  from 
my  princess.  She  is  coming  home  here,  to  be 
married,  as  her  mother  was,  in  the  castle.     O 
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Gretchen  !  it  makes  me  cry  —  I  shall  see  my 
dear  little  princess  whom  I  have  so  often  held 
in  these  arms." 

I,  too,  was  delighted  at  the  thought. 

"  You  will  lead  a  diiFerent  life  now,  Gretch- 
en, if  the  princess  likes  you,  and  I  think  she 
will ; "  Mrs.  Stein  went  on,  wiping  her  eyes 
and  smiling  at  the  same  moment.  "  There 
will,  of  course,  be  a  great  change.  The  whole 
house  will  be  thrown  open  and  we  must  adorn 
their  rooms.  Everything  must  be  cleaned 
from  the  cellar  to  the  attic,  and  new  liveries 
got  for  the  servants.  The  silver  is  to  be 
brought  from  the  bank,  and  the  bridal  chamber 
refurnished  —  and  dear  me  —  but  I  shall  see 
my  little  princess  again  !  " 

I,  also,  longed  to  see  the  princess,  though  I 
truly  think  it  would  have  given  me  more  real 
pleasure,  to  see  my  brother  Robert,  but  he  was 
in  a  far  country,  and  that  of  course  was  impos- 
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sible.  I  do  not  know  how  many  times  I 
looked  in  the  mirror,  wondering  if  the  princess 
would  like  me,  glad  that  my  cheeks  were  red, 
and  my  eyes  black,  because  the  housekeeper 
said  the  princess  liked  them;  —  being  very 
fair  herself  was  the  reason,  perhaps.  Never 
did  I  work  with  more  pleasure.  I  was  aston- 
ished at  the  many  things  that  had  to  be  done. 
In  the  pantries  I  saw  mountains  of  pastry,  as 
it  seemed. 

Barrels  of  flour  and  other  commodities  were 
constantly  arriving  —  two  beeves  were  driven 
off  to  be  killed  —  and  chickens,  geese,  and 
turkies  hung  up  by  their  necks  in  long  rows. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  it  would  take  months  to 
cat  them,  but  Mrs.  Stein,  who  was  more  lively 
than  usual,  said  they  would  not  last  a  week. 
Tlie  cook,  whom  I  had  seldom  seen  before, 
came  up  to  receive  her  orders,  or  sent  a  maid 
every  few  hours,  and  when  once  1  went  down 
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into  the  kitchen,  with  a  message,  there  were 
great  bowls  filled  with  yellow  froth,  wide  tin 
pans  heaped  with  flour,  and  spices,  and  nut- 
megs ;  graters,  and  great  baskets  of  red  and 
yellow  apples,  and  women  rolling  out  immense 
batches  of  pie  crust.  It  was  a  busy  scene. 
The  housekeeper  superintended  these  arrange- 
ments personally ;  and  I  was  much  with  her 
in  the  splendid  rooms,  where  upholsterers  and 
painters  and  decorators  with  their  bright 
stuffs  and  colors,  worked  with  a  will. 

The  bridal  chamber  was  hung  with  white 
lace  and  satins,  and  everything  about  it  was 
so  exquisitely  pure  that  I  was  never  weary 
running  up  and  looking  at  it.  It  was  my 
duty  to  select  flowers  every  day  for  this  room 
1  which  were  arranged  in  vases  of  the  finest 
china,  and  as  the  old  gardener  kindly  said 
my  taste  was  perfect,  I  was  allowed  to  suit 
myself. 
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We  looked  for  the  princess  every  day,  and 
I  often  amuse  myself  with  picturing  her  ap- 
pearance. She  was  to  be  a  kind  of  seraph 
all  in  silver  tissues,  and  a  halo  round  her 
brow.  It  makes  me  smile  when  I  think  of 
my  foolish  imaginings. 

One  morning,  as  I  came  into  the  hall,  I  saw 
a  beautiful  young  lady  standing  in  front  of  an 
old,  old  picture,  half  faded  out.  She  was 
plainly  attired  in  a  gown  and  mantle  of  some 
quiet  color,  and  looked  to  me  very  like  some 
sweet,  gentle  cottage  girl.  She  glanced  at 
me,  and  smiled  sweetly.  I,  making  sure  it 
was  a  lady,  from  her  manner,  dropped  a  cour- 
tesy, and  hurried  off. 

"  Ah  !  she  has  come  ; "  cried  Mrs.  Stein. 
"  You  should  have  been  here,  child ;  you 
should  have  seen  the  splendid  carriages  that 
are  all  put  under  cover  —  and  the  great  crowd 
—  they  are  mostly  gone  to  their  rooms  now  — 
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there  are  ten  rooms  open,  child,  ten  couples, 
and  many  others  coming." 

"  And  you  have  seen  her  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure ;  "  cried  the  good  soul,  "  and 
she  has  not  forgotten  me  —  nor  my  cat  and 
dog,  please  heaven.  It  did  seem,  too,  as  if 
they  remembered  her,  for  Bose  who  is  not  the 
best  toward  strangers,  stood  looking  at  her 
with  almost  human  eyes,  not  growling  once, 
and  puss  was  quiet  as  a  lamb.  Ah !  my  dear 
lady  !  I  feel  ten  years  younger  for  seeing  her." 

"  I,  too,  saw  a  sweet  lady  looking  at  one 
of  the  old  pictures  on  the  wall,"  I  said,  "  and 
I  thought  of  the  princess,  though  of  course 
it  could  not  have  been  her  —  dressed  so  plain- 
ly." 

"  Bless  your  heart,"  said  the  housekeeper, 
"  why  my  dear  princess,  among  them  all,  was 
the  plainest  dressed.  A  little  close  bonnet 
and  a  pelise  of  gray  cloth,  and  —  "  . 
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"  0 !  it  was  she,  then ;  it  was  the  prin- 
cess. I  remember  now  she  had  such  eyes  as 
those  in  the  picture  —  and  she  smiled  on  me 
so  sweetly.     I  know  I  shall  love  her." 

"  As  every  living  thing  that  comes  near  her, 
loves  her.  Ah  !  Gretchen,  you  may  bless  your 
lot,  indeed  —  she  is  the  best  and  loveliest  lady 
living." 

And  so  indeed  she  proved  to  me,  although 
I  saw  but  little  of  her  before  her  wedding. 
Nothing  was  ever  more  beautiful  I  think,  than 
that  wedding. 

I  had  never  imagined  before,  the  splendors 
of  dress  and  the  pomp  of  princes,  though  I 
think  our  dear  lady  would  have  preferred  less 
show,  but  as  Mrs.  Stein  said,  her  state  and 
circumstances  required  it.  She  was  dressed 
in  rich  satins  and  laces,  and  her  long  train 
was  held  up  by  beautiful  little  boys.  Then 
the  procession    went  into  the  chapel  and  the 
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blind  organist  played,  and  Bernardo  was  there 
in  the  organ  loft,  tall  and  pale  —  and  we  ser- 
vants had  our  places,  and  when  the  bishop 
performed  the  ceremony  I  could  not  see,  for 
I  was  quite  blinded  by  my  tears. 

It  was  not  many  days  after,  and  when  the 
castle  was  quiet  again,  that  the  princess  sent 
for  me.  You  may  be  sure  I  trembled  very 
much,  for  I  had  not  yet  been  near  or  spoken 
to  her.  Mrs.  Stein,  too,  was  all  excitement. 
She  helped  me  to  dress,  and  chose  my  most 
becoming  gown,  which,  contrary  to  the  fashion 
of  these  days  was  quite  plain. 

"  My  princess  herself  is  averse  to  glaring 
colors ;  "  said  the  housekeeper,  when  I  would 
have  chosen  a  gown  of  red  stuff,  that  Robert 
had  brought  home  for  me ;  "if  you  will  notice 
she  is  always  as  plain  as  a  peasant  girl,  her- 
self, and  I  know  she  will  like  those  about  her 
to  consult  her  taste.     There — the  pretty  plain 
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cap  is  quite  becoming,  and  that  black  silk 
bodice  and  gray  skirt,  suit  you  completely. 
I  am  almost  sure,"  she  continued,  with  an 
unconscious  glance  of  pride,  "  that  you  will 
please  her  very  much." 

"  I  wish  I  could  think  so,"  was  my  reply ; 
"but  you  surely  will  go  with  me,  aunt.  I 
never  could  go  there  alone,  and  face  those 
grand  people." 

Mrs.  Stein  smiled  as  she  said,  "  I  think  if 
you  are  with  the  princess  fifteen  minutes,  you 
will  have  no  fear  of  those  grand  people ;  but 
of  course  I  will  go  with  you,  and  introduce 
you." 

So  we  went  together  —  I  blind  and  heated 
from  foolish  fear,  and  could  scarcely  look  up 
when  I  heard  her  sweet  voice.  Then  I  was 
conscious  that  I  was  alone,  and,  lifting  my 
eyes,  saw  such  a  smile  that  it  quite  set  my 
heart  at  ease. 
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"Your  name  is  Gretchen,  I  think;"  said 
the  sweet  voice. 

I  not  knowing  what  to  say,  curtesied. 

"  You  will  suit  me,  I  am  sure,  for  you 
have  been  under  the  tuition  of  an  excellent 
woman,"  she  replied.  My  heart  beat  with 
pleasure ;  I  thought  I  could  do  anything  for 
her.  She  set  me  some  simple  task  immedi- 
ately, and  from  that  time  I  was  completely 
happy. 

One  day,  after  I  had  been  with  the  princess 
a  week,  I  went  down  into  the  housekeeper's 
room.  It  was  not  strongly  lighted,  but  from 
the  moment  I  entered  I  was  quite  certain  of 
a  presence  I  had  not  expected  at  all.  So 
when  I  saw  afar  off  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
standing  before  the  great  fire  place,  a  tall 
figure,  with  Bose  and  the  cat,  one  rubbing 
against  his  leg  and  purring,  the  other  stationed 
under  his  left  hand  which  at  that  moment  was 
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pulling  the  long,  shaggy  hair  of  the  dog  — 
my  heart  told  me  who  it  was.  I  am  sure  I 
was  as  glad  as  a  child  to  see  Robert,  and  to 
notice  how  much  he  was  improved  with  his 
long  whiskers.  He  came  forward,  too,  so  like 
the  boy  of  old,  and  his  face  that  I  had  not 
seen  now  for  nearly  two  years,  had  the  same 
iimocent,  confiding  look  of  youth.  Ah  !  if 
the  boys  and-  the  girls  would  so  live  as  never 
to  lose  the  angelhood  of  youth  !  And  in  say- 
ing that,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  youth 
is  necessarily  perfect  or  virtuous,  but  being 
ignorant  of  many  kinds  of  vice,  the  soul  is 
not  stamped  with  the  sin  of  sensuality.  Many 
who  have  the  right  home-training,  and  above 
all  are  rightly  taught  of  God,  that  He  can 
forgive  all  sin  and  keep  the  heart  even  purer 
than  childhood  found  it,  do  grow  to  manhood 
and  womanhood  comparatively  perfect  —  and 
also  keep  that  sweet  and  serious  innocence  of 
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countenance    which    belongs    to    a    guileless 
nature. 

It  seemed  very  strange,  and  yet  not  unnat- 
ural, when  a  few  months  afterwards,  Robert 
asked  me  to  be  his  wife.  He  wished  to  make 
me  a  home  sometime,  he  said,  but  not  to  leave 
Mrs.  Stein  comfortless,  for  she  had  grown  very 
fond  of  me.  I  may  say,  without  vanity,  that 
our  good  and  gracious  princess  seemed  to  feel 
that  I  was  necessary  to  her  comfort,  and  could 
not  hear  of  parting  with  me.  So  after  my 
marriage,  Robert  still  went  to  sea,  leaving  me 
at  the  castle.  The  princess  was  kind  enough 
to  allot  to  me  a  suite  of  apartments,  three 
rooms,  which  were  to  be  my  home.  Never 
had  I  a  kinder  or  a  sweeter  friend,  never  one 
who  seemed  so  free  from  the  common  frailties 
of  humanity.  I  should  never  tire  expressing 
my  love  for  my  dear  mistress. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 


TWO   LITTLE   CHILDREN. 


had  been  with  the  princess  a 
year  when  my  little  Annette 
was  born.  Never  was  a  babe  more 
fortunate,  for  the  princess  had  lav- 
ished a  hundred  tokens  of  her  re- 
gard upon  the  dear  child.  Alas,  it 
was  not  best  for  me,  this  constant  sunshine. 
God  saw,  perhaps,  that  the  tendrils  of  my 
heart  were  twining  too  closely  about  the  goods 
and  blessings  of  this  world,  and  he  took  my 
little  darling  to  himself.  Through  His  great 
mercy  Robert  was  at  home  when  the  dear  one 
died.     She  laid  across  my  knee,  so  beautiful  I 
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Tlie  waxen  fairness  of  her  complexion,  the 
roundness  and  dimpled  delicacy  which  illness 
had  not  touched,  the  large,  soft  blue  eyes,  so 
like  those  in  the  Christ-picture  which  I  had 
loved  from  my  childhood,  made  the  little  piece 
of  clay  angelic. 

The  day  she  was  laid  in  the  mould,  and  I 
gave  her  as  cheerfully  as  I  could  to  the 
loving  companionship  of  the  angels,  my  little 
princess  Linda  was  born.  With  mingled  tears 
and  smiles  I  looked  upon  the  precious  babe. 
Of  a  royal  lineage,  inheritor  of  rank  and 
wealth  though  she  was,  God  had  not  stamped 
her  with  any  other  than  the  seal  of  mortality. 
Like  my  own  little  dead  child,  she,  too,  might 
become  food  for  the  worms  ;  but  oh !  I  prayed 
for  her  life  as  I  had  prayed  for  that  of  my 
own  little  babe. 

When  she  was  a  few  months  old,  my  prin- 
cess called  me  to  her.     "I  heard  you  were 
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going  to  leave  us ;  "  she  said,  gently,  request- 
ing me  to  be  seated. 

I  told  her  my  husband  was  urging  me  to  go 
to  America  with  him,  that  I  might  in  new 
scenes,  forget  my  griefs,  if  possible. 

"  I  will  not  detain  you,"  was  her  answer  ; 
"  but  I  had  hoped  to  keep  you  for  the  sake  of 
my  little  Linda.  I  am  forbidden  to  take  the 
sole  charge  of  my  darling,  and  I  was  about  to 
ask  you  to  consent  to  be  her  nurse.  I  have 
no  one  in  all  the  kingdom  with  whom  I  could 
so  willingly  intrust  her.  But,  as  I  said,  I  will 
not  urge  you,  because  your  first  duty  is 
towards  your  husband  ;  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
make  you  a  pleasant  home  in  that  new  coun- 
try." 

My  heart  yearned  towards  the  little  babe, 
and  wlien  it  was  put  into  my  arms,  and  look- 
ing up  in  my  face  smiled  as  if  it  saw  in  me  a 
friend  and  protector,  my  mind  was  made  up. 
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"  Not  for  the  wealth  of  the  world  will  I 
leave  you,  sweet  innoceDt,"  I  said;  for  oh! 
how  like  the  eyes  of  my  own  little  angel  were 
those  that  then  looked  up  in  my  face,  as  if 
mutely  asking  for  my  love  and  protection. 
The  princess  smiled,  her  face  seemed  almost 
radiant.  From  that  moment  the  little  Linda 
and  I  were  inseparable.  There  were  two 
under  nurses,  one  a  girl  of  sixteen  who 
dragged  Linda's  dainty  little  carriage,  one  a 
woman  of  forty,  a  healthy  peasant,  who  took 
the  entire  charge  of  the  child's  wardrobe,  and 
dressed  it  under  my  supervision.  Nannette, 
the  girl,  was  a  careless,  hoydenish  creature, 
whom  the  princess  took  from  motives  of  be- 
nevolence. She  was  very  fond  of  gay  dresses, 
and  continually  fretting  because  the  rule  of 
the  house  was  gravity.  Two  or  three  times 
I  was  on  the  point  of  complaining  to  the  prin- 
cess of  this  giddy  girl,  but  I  did  not  from 
feelings  of  compassion. 
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One  night  I  had  obtained  leave  to  go  with 
the  housekeeper  to  a  concert  given  by  Bernar- 
do. He  had  sent  us  tickets,  and  was  very 
anxious  tliat  we  should  attend.  The  princess 
was  not  well  that  night,  but  she  insisted  on 
my  going.  The  child  was  left  in  charge  of 
Nannette  and  Hode,  as  the  old  peasant  woman 
was  familiarly  called. 

The  little  princess  was  in  unusually  gay 
spirits  that  night,  laughing  and  chatting,  for 
she  was  now  two  years  old,  bestowing  names 
of  endearment  on  us  all.  I  noticed  that  Nan- 
nette looked  particularly  sulky,  and  that  she 
had  new  ribbons  in  her  hair  instead  of  the 
plain  little  cap  she  usually  wore.  I  think  I 
never  felt  more  reluctant  to  leave  the  babe, 
than  on  that  particular  evening.  Something 
seemed  to  tell  me  to  stay  at  home,  but  when  I 
would  have  insisted,  the  princess  would  not 
hear  of  it. 
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"  Go  and  be  happy,"  she  said,  in  her  own 
sweet  and  smiling  way  ;  "  you  have  fatigued 
yourself  of  late ;  indeed  you  need  more 
amusement.  This  little  lady  will  be  good  1 
am  sure.  Nannette  will  take  the  best  of  care 
of  her,  (I  thought  I  saw  a  look  pass  between 
Nannette  and  the  old  crone),  and  Hode  will 
see  that  she  sleeps  well.  As  for  me  I  shall 
keep  my  room,  for  my  old  enemy,  the  head- 
ache, is  coming  with  all  its  force. 

I  kissed  my  little  charge  with  a  sort  of 
foreboding,  and  left  the  castle  with  thQ  house- 
keeper. The  night  was  charming.  A  thin 
veil  of  the  whitest,  fleeciest  clouds  overspread 
the  heavens,  and  the  moon  was  high  and  full. 
We  could  see  all  the  little  flowers  that  opened 
to  the  white  light,  along  the  road  ;  the  fields 
sloping  off  to  the  silver  bay  slept  as  in  some 
holy  hush  of  nature  ;  the  cottages  and  houses 
all  seemed   dressed  in   a  mist  of  silver,  and 
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the  light  went  streaming  adown  the  road 
brightening  even  the  very  particles  of  dust. 
Nor  were  we  disappointed  in  the  music  of  the 
evening.  Bernardo,  in  his  sightless  beauty, 
never  seemed  so  radiant,  never  more  gifted. 
It  was  his  farQwell,  for  he  had  now  become  so 
famous  that  he  was  to  go  as  a  star-performer 
to  other  countries,  and  already  had  numerous 
engagements. 

And  yet  I  had  not  been  happy.  The  face 
of  the  little  Linda  appeared  before  me  count- 
less times.  It  seemed  to  me  that  she  must 
be  in  some  peril,  and  when  I  left  the  concert, 
the  slow  steps  of  the  housekeeper  were  torture 
to  me.  As  soon  as  we  reached  the  castle, 
without  waiting  to  take  off  my  bonnet,  I  hur- 
ried to  the  nursery.  Nannette  met  me  on  the 
threshold,  strangely  flurried.  In  another  mo- 
ment she  threw  something  into  an  ante-room. 
I  had  caught  sight  of  a  bonnet. 
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"  Have  you  been  out,  Nannette  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Indeed,  I  have  not ;  that's  a  strange  ques- 
tion to  ask  me  ;  "  she  said,  reddening. 

"  Has  the  princess  slept  all  the  evening  ?  " 
I  asked,  seeing  that  the  child's  crib  was  occu- 
pied. 

"  Beautifully,  madam ;  "  she  replied. 

"  And  where  is  Hode  ?  " 

"  She  just  stepped  out  a  bit  ago  to  get  milk 
for  little  lady  Linda.     I  think  she  is  coming." 

By  this  time  I  had  got  to  the  bed.  The 
little  lamp,  hanging  in  a  niche  from  silver 
chains,  shed  a  soft  light  over  the  rich  laces 
and  coverlets  of  the  child's  bed.  Something 
prompted  me  to  look  more  closely  at  the  little 
one,  and  I  noticed  that  the  face  seemed  pur- 
ple. I  brought  the  lamp  out ;  yes,  the  eyes 
were  lustreless,  half  closed  and  fixed  like  one 
dying;  the  jaw  was  fallen,  the  heart  beat 
heavily  yet  rapidly  ;  my  breath  failed  me  ;  for 
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a  moment  ail  my  pulses  stood  still.  Then  I 
rang  the  bell  that  communicated  with  the 
rooms  of  the  princess,  another  that  summoned 
a  special  servant,  in  case  of  unusual  alarm, 
and  throwing  off  my  bonnet  I  caught  the  babe 
in  my  arms. 

The  princess  came  in  haggard  and  fright- 
ened, her  rich  dressing  robe  flung  about  her, 
her  hair  in  disorder.  Nannette,  instead  of 
coming  forward,  had  retreated  to  a  corner. 
The  special  servant  also  made  his  appearance. 

"  Go  immediately  for  the  physician ; "  I  said 
to  him.     "Lose  no  time." 

"0,  what  can  ail  my  darling ! "  cried  my 
mistress,  throwing  herself  down  beside  me. 
"  I  loft  her  so  well  and  happy.  She  is  not 
dying  —  tell  me  she  is  not  dying." 

"  I  hope  not ; "  I  said,  but  my  voice  was 
husky. 

"  0,  Gretchen  !  "  she  cried,  this  is  not  natu- 
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ral ;  who  has  been  trifling  with  her  precious 
life  ?     See,  a  spot  on  her  robe,  what  is  it  ?  " 

Something  that  had  an  aromatic  smell,  but 
what,  I  did  not  have  sufficient  skill  to  deter- 
mine. 

"  0, 1  shall  lose  my  baby !  my  precious  baby. 
Why  did  I  let  you  go  to-night,  Gretchen  ?  why 
did  I  let  you  go  ?  You  yourself  were  unwill- 
ing, but  I  never  dreamed  harm  would  come  to 
her.     0,  thank  God !  here  is  doctor  Woorst." 

The  doctor  came  forward  hastily,  putting  on 
his  spectacles.  "  The  child  is  drugged,"  he 
said,  after  a  moment  of  silence.  "  Yes,  there 
is  some  of  it  on  her  dress." 

"  0,  save  my  child !  "  wailed  the  princess. 

"  If  it  is  possible,  lady  ;  the  child  must  be 
roused,"  he  added  ;  "  it  is  death  to  keep  her 
still.  Talk  to  it  —  shake  it  - —  use  it  roughly 
while  I  prepare  a  drauglit." 

I  did  what  the  helpless  mother  could  not 
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have  done.  I  sprang  up  and  lifted  the  babe  ; 
shook  it  cruelly,  so  that  the  tears  rushed  in 
my  eyes  as  I  saw  the  mute  appeal  of  the  prin- 
cess. But  I  steeled  myself ;  I  would  not  look 
at  her.  I  called  the  babe  by  every  endearing 
name,  laughed,  sang  —  ran  to  the  whidow  and 
threw  it  up,  even  punctured  its  delicate  flesh. 
I  was  wild  with  the  desire  to  restore  anima- 
tion, and  once  the  little  white  lids  quivered, 
the  lips  parted  and  came  together,  and  the 
grave  old  doctor  cried  in  his  harsh,  gutteral 
voice,  "  good,"  while  between  us  we  forced  the 
draught  down. 

"  Now,  if  that  takes  effect  in  fifteen  min- 
utes, I  have  a  little  hope,"  he  said,  gravely. 

"  Only  a  little  hope  ;  and  you  say  that !  " 
groaned  the  princess,  cowering  by  the  bed. 

"  She  has  been  a  long  time  in  this  stupor ; 
it  is  strange  who  could  have  given  it  to  her." 

"  Nannettc,"  I  said,  involuntarily. 
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"  Where  is  she  ?  "  cried  the  princess. 

The  wretched  girl  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
A  servant  was  sent  for  her,  and  found  her  pale 
and  frightened,  in  a  passage  leading  from  the 
main  hall.  She  was  brought  in  struggling, 
while  I  was  still  walking  with  the  little  prin- 
cess. 

"  What  have  you  done,  wretched  girl  ? " 
cried  my  mistress,  white  with  suppressed  an- 
guish ;  "  what  have  you  given  to  the  child  ?  " 

"  It  was  not  me  ;  oh  !  it  was  not  me,  it  was 
Hode !  "  half  screamed  the  girl,  pale  as  ashes. 

"  And  what  was  it  done  for  ?  Did  you  want 
to  kill  my  little,  innocent  child  ?  " 

"  0,  no  —  no ;  but  we  —  that  is,  she  thought 
it  would  make  her  sleep.  She  would  not  go 
to  sleep,  the  little  princess,  but  talked  and 
kept  awake,  and  teased  us  for  stories.  We 
were  both  to  go  to  a  party,  only  a  little  way 
from  here,  and  Hode  said  it  would  not  hurt 
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her,  that  they  always  gave  it  to  children,  and 
so  she  took  some  from  a  bottle  —  and  that  is 
all  I  had  to  do  with  it." 

"  And  you  went  and  left  my  child  alone. 
Girl,  there  is  no  forgiveness  for  this." 

The  girl  fell  at  the  feet  of  her  mistress  in  a 
pitiable  state.  She  pleaded  ignorance;  she 
sobbed  wildly  to  be  forgiven;  her  penitence 
was  seemingly  real,  but  the  princess  turned  to 
me. 

"  Can  you  say  a  good  word  for  her,  so  that, 
should  my  Linda  live,  I  could  ever  take  her 
into  my  confidence  again  ?  Has  she  been  at- 
tentive, careful,  obedient  ?  Do  you  think  she 
has  tried  to  be  a  good  servant  ?  have  you  felt 
entire  confidence  in  her  ?  If  so,  I  will  still 
keep  her,  if  my  child  recovers ;  if  not  —  " 

Nannette  looked  at  me,  speechless,  but  half 
wild  with  the  struggle.  She  knew  in  her 
heart  that  I  had  nothing  good  to  say  of  her ; 
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that  I  had  never  willingly  left  her  with  the 
babe,  that  if  I  had  done  what  justice  and  my 
duty  demanded,  I  should  have  obtained  her 
dismissal,  and  this  sad  grief  would  never  have 
happened.  I  could  not  bear  that  look,  I 
pitied  the  foolish  child,  but  I  dared  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  truth.  One  glance  at  my 
poor,  pallid,  little  burden,  decided  me  ;  at  all 
risks,  I  would  tell  the  princess  what  it  was 
her  right  she  should  know. 

I  said,  "  Nannette  may  never  sin  again ; 
she  is  young  and  heedless.  I  have  not  thought 
before  to-night  that  she  was  wicked.  I  hope, 
though  I  tell  you  that  she  has  been  vain,  dis- 
obedient and  stubborn,  times  without  number, 
that  if  she  truly  repents  you  will  forgive  her, 
especially  if  this  little  blessing  should  be 
spared. 

But  I  cannot  cloak  over  her  conduct ;  it 
would  not  be  just  to  you.     I  have  often  been 
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on  the  point  of  complaining,  bat  I  remem- 
bered that  she  was  young  and  homeless,  and 
as  often  decided  to  try  her  again.  I  have 
given  her  a  great  many  opportunities  to  do 
better,  but  she  has  before  this  seemed  to  be 
hardened.  And  yet  I  hope  you  will  be  merci- 
ful." 

"  Merciful !  and  my  sweet  babe  murdered  !  " 
cried  the  princess.  "  From  this  moment  she 
is  discharged  from  my  service.  I  will  not  be 
bitter  or  malevolent ;  I  will  do  what  I  can  for 
her,  but  she  must  not  be  where  I  can  see  her. 
Both  she  and  Hode  from  this  hour  must  go." 

Again  Nannette  looked  at  me,  but  this  time 
with  a  glance  so  frightful  in  its  vindictive 
hate,  that  it  made  me  shudder.  Then  she 
crept  sullenly  from  the  room.  During  this 
time  the  doctor  had  been  busy  with  his  medi- 
cine. He  now  gave  another  spoonful  to  the 
child,  who  opened  her  eyes  drowsily. 
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"  That  is  a  still  better  sign,"  lie  said ;  "  if 
you  can  keep  the  child  awake  for  ten  hours,  I 
think  the  danger  will  be  over.  In  the  mean- 
time try  to  attract  its  attention." 

In  a  minute  the  princess  was  on  her  feet  at 
my  side.  Hitherto  she  had  not  cared  to  look 
at  the  face  so  woefully  changed  and  suffering  ;" 
now  she  tried  by  every  sweet,  endearing  word 
to  rouse  it  from  its  apathy.  For  a  time  her 
tones  fell  powerless,  her  caresses  were  of  no 
effect,  but  after  a  tedious  half-hour,  the  little 
one  turned  towards  her,  smiled  languidly,  and 
then  tried  to. sleep  again.  She  took  it  in  her 
arms,  fondled  it,  walked  back  and  forth  as  I 
had  done  until  she  was  exhausted,  and  then  I 
took  her  place.  Till  morning  I  passed  to  and 
fro  ;  the  doctor  remained  all  night,  and  when 
the  first  gray  dawn  of  the  day  peeped  in  over 
the  curtains,  my  charge  was  safe  to  sleep. 

Every  one  was  anxious  ;  many  of  the  ser- 
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vants  had  been  up  all  night,  only  the  house- 
keeper was  not  allowed  to  be  disturbed.  She 
never  knew  through  what  a  trial  we  had 
passed,  and  thought,  the  baby's  illness  was  a 
cold. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  LOST  PRINCESS. 


|HE  darling's  birth-day !  three  years 
old  !  We  kept  it  with  flowers 
and  sunshine.  She  looked  like  a 
fairy  and  almost  too  beautiful  for 
earth.  Since  that  dreadful  night, 
her  mother  had  scarcely  lost  sight 
of  her ;  now  in  her  frolics  on  the  green  she 
was  ever  under  her  eye. 

How  it  happened,  I  did  not  know  for  long 
/ears  ;  but  a  terrible  cry  came  from  some  one 
—  "The  princess  is  lost." 

1  flew  down  towards  the  group  of  ladies  and 
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little  children.  The  princess,  my  lady,  was 
wringing  her  hands,  and  looked  white  as  mar- 
ble, while  her  husband,  in  a  voice  that  he  tried 
to  make  careless,  was  consoling  her. 

"  No,  Evvard,"  she  cried  again  and  again, 
"  my  child  is  gone.  She  must  have  wandered 
to  the  bank,  rolled  over  and  fallen  into  the 
water.  0 !  let  the  pond  be  searched !  who 
will  go  ? " 

"  My  darling !  they  are  searching  this  mo- 
ment, but  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen.  The 
pond  is  clear  as  crystal,  and  several  boatmen 
have  been  its  entire  rounds.  The  child  is 
somewhere  here  —  only  be  calm.  In  such  a 
minute  she  cannot  be  gone." 

"  Something  tells  me,  Evvard,"  cried  the 
princess,  with  a  long  drawn  sigh,  and  then  she 
fell  fainting  in  her  husband's  arms. 

Now  there  was  greater  confusion  than  be- 
fore.     Many   of    the    ladies    screamed    with 
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fright ;  the  gentlemen  ran  hither  and  thither  ; 
the  princess  was  carried  into  the  house,  and 
the  great  lawn  at  once  seemed  a  wilderness 
instead  of  the  beautiful  garden  it  had  been. 
As  for  me,  half  frantic,  I  flew  round  the  pond, 
feeling  as  if  I  must  see  her  sweet  body  in  its 
clear  waters.  Then  I  ran  across  the  lawn, 
into  a  little  patch  of  uncleared  land ;  from 
thence  emerged  out  of  the  grounds  on  the 
principal  street  of  the  town.  No  doubt  the 
people  thought  me  crazy,  for  every  one  I  met 
stared  at  the  bonnetless  creature,  with  fear 
and  anguish  painted  on  her  face. 

The  picturesque  old  street  was  full  of  trav- 
ellers. Men  were  trading  in  the  stores ; 
shopkeepers  leaning  over  their  quaint  doors ; 
women,  with  high  cap^  and  red  cloaks,  from 
the  country,  selling  their  produce  to  the  house- 
keepers, who  bargained  in  high,  sharp  voices ; 
but  every  one  stopped  at  sight  of  me. 
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"  Have  you  any  of  you  seen  the  little  prin- 
cess Linda  ?  She  is  lost  —  she  is  lost !  "  was 
all  I  could  say. 

"  The  princess  Linda !  "  they  repeated,  then 
stared  in  stolid  wonder  ;  but  the  news  flew 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  from  street  to 
street,  and  very  soon  every  body  knew  that  the 
sweet  little  babe  at  the  castle  was  gone ;  and 
there  was  a  cloud  cast  over  the  town.  But 
my  search  did  no  good ;  the  thing  remained  a 
mystery.  The  police  were  put  upon  the  track 
of  an  imaginary  thief,  for  no  one  could  tell 
even  that  the  child  had  been  taken,  though  it 
was  the  universal  opinion  that  such  must  have 
been  the  case.  0,  the  desolate  nursery  that 
awaited  me  when  I  returned  !  There  was  the 
pretty  bed,  the  playthings,  some  of  them  re- 
maining as  she  had  left  them,  though  I  could 
scarcely  see  for  the  blinding  tears.  As  for  the 
princess,  she  was  nearly  frantic  with  her  terri- 
ble grief.     Well,  what  more  can  I  say  ? 
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Our  dear  little  child,  the  light  of  our  eyes, 
the  star  of  our  home,  was  gone.  O  !  the  aw- 
ful desolation  that  fell  on  the  great  house.  I 
could  not  bear  the  silence  of  the  nursery.  I 
could  not  bear  to  think  that  they  had  taken 
her  from  me  that  one  day  ;  surely,  though  she 
was  no  kin  to  me,  it  must  have  been  some- 
thing more  than  mortal  hands  that  could  have 
torn  the  child  from  my  protecting  care.  I 
went  down  into  the  housekeeper's  room.  Mrs. 
Stein  sat  solemnly  in  the  shadow.  Her  hands 
were  folded,  and  that  was  a  strange  sight  to 
see.  There  was  no  light,  save  that  of  the  fire. 
0 !  I  fell  on  my  knees  there  on  the  hearth,  and 
sobbed  as  if  my  heart  would  break.  She  did 
not  speak,  only  put  her  hand  upon  my  head, 
and  softly  smoothed  the  hair,  and  I  wept  till 
I  was  wearied.  "  What  does  it  mean,  aunty  ?  '* 
I  cried.  ''  Is  there  never  again  a  child  to 
'grow  in  this  old  castle.     0  !  aunt,  I  loved  her 
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SO  dearly !  it  is  like  tearing  the  old  wound 
open.  And  I  think  I  should  have  been  hap- 
pier if  I  could  have  seen  her  die  ;  could  have 
seen  her  laid  in  the  grave.  Who  could  have 
taken  her  away,  and  in  such  a  minute  ?  Why 
did  not  the  child  scream  ;  it  is  all  so  strange." 

"  They  say  that  the  moment  before,  she 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  ladies,  and 
some  seem  to  recollect  that  there  was  a  strange 
woman  among  them,  very  richly  dressed. 
They  saw  her  only  for  few  moments,  but  sup- 
posed she  was  one  of  the  company,  as  all 
were  not  known.  From  that  moment  the 
child  disappeared.  My  poor  princess,  this 
blow  will  kill  her." 

"  0 !  let  us  pray  not,"  I  cried,  "  the  child 
must  be  found." 

But  the  child  was  not  found.  Days,  weeks 
and  months  passed  on  —  my  husband  came 
from  America,  and  found  me  so  weak  and  ill, 
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that  he  formed  his  plans  immediately,  to  take 
me  to  the  new  country.  My  princess,  as  I 
still  love  to  call  her,  though  I  have  made 
America  my  home  and  would  have  no  other, 
was  ill  for  many  weeks,  and  after  she  recov- 
ered, utterly  broken-hearted.  She  would  go 
about  the  castle  disconsolate  for  days  together, 
following  the  little  footsteps,  that  to  her  disor- 
dered mind  seemed  ever  tracking  the  way 
before  her.  Then  as  she  grew  better,  she 
began  to  devise  means  to  find  her  child.  She 
would  travel  the  world  over,  she  said,  but 
what  she  would  see  her  darling  once  more. 

The  longing  wish  grew  into  faith,  and  faith 
hallowed  her  life  and  brightened  her  face. 
We  had  a  tender  parting.  She  kissed  me  as 
if  I  had  been  her  sister  and  not  the  humble 
nurse,  and  for  several  years  good  aunt  Stein 
sent  me  her  love,  in  tlie  quaint  little  letters  she 
wrote  me.     Only  one  tiling  more  will  I  say  to 
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the  reader,  and  that  is,  I  think  that  wicked 
girl,  Nannette,  and  Hode,  the  unprincipled 
peasant  woman,  had  each  a  hand  in  the  ab- 
duction of  the  child,  for  both  were  wicked  and 
revengeful." 


PART    SECOND. 


CHAPTER  I. 


A  HOME  OF  POVERTY. 


*T  was  a  little,  low,  dimly-light- 
ed room,  tenanted  by  an  ill- 
favored  woman.  The  ceiling  was 
black  and  broken,  the  wall  moulder- 
ing where  the  dingy  paper  had  been 
stripped  off.  In  fine,  it  was  the 
home  of  destitution,  vice  and  drunkenness. 
Crouching  low  by  a  poor  fire,  that  had  been 
built  more  to  dry  the  damps  than  heat  the 
room,  for  it  was  summer  weather,  the  woman, 
whose  coal-black  hair  hung  like  tangled  skeins 
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of  coarse  thread  over  her  cheeks  and  should- 
ers, muttered  often  to  herself.  Her  eyes, 
bright  and  snake-like,  were  fastened  on  the 
coals,  her  hands,  folded  over  her  tattered  petti- 
coat, worked  nervously. 

"  I  wonder  if  she'll  dare !  "  she  said,  speak- 
ing louder.  "  Nan's  up  to  most  anything ; 
and  I  said  I'd  spend  my  last  sixpence  for 
revenge — so  I  did.  But  when  the  time  comes 
won't  her  heart  fail  her,  and  she  turn  coward  ? 
If  she  does,  I'll  never  own  her,  never.  Seems 
to  me  there's  a  great  noise  in  the  streets;  nev 
er  mind,  if  they  find  her  they'll  give  her  food 
and  clothes,  if  it  is  in  a  prison.  Poor  little 
Luny !  nobody's  come  nigh  me  to  know  how 
she  is,  to-day  ;  glad  of  that.  Too  poor  to  put 
her  in  consecrated  ground  !  well,  we  can  all 
dig  with  a  will,  and  she  shall  have  a  grave  as 
good  as  the  best,  without  priest  or  blessing." 

As  she  spoke,  she  lifted  herself  up,  a  lump 
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of  tattered  deformity.  Standing,  she  was  not 
much  taller  than  some  children,  and  her  long 
arms  hung  down  as  if  the  woman  never  cared 
to  raise  them  again.  With  a  shuffling  step 
she  went  across  the  uneven  floor,  lifted  a  latch 
and  entered  a  smaller  and  gloomier  room,  more 
damp  and  miserable  than  the  one  she  had  just 
quitted.  There,  on  something  gathered  to- 
gether that  resembled  a  bed,  though  it  was 
very  dirty,  a  little  emaciated  figure  laid.  It 
was  a  child  of  some  two  years,  and  had  been 
dead  since  morning.  The  little  flannel  gown 
it  wore  was  the  only  clean  thing  about  it,  save 
that  the  face  and  hands  were  nicely  washed. 

"  0 !  my  poor  Luny,"  wailed  the  woman, 
"  I  '11  never  hug  you  and  kiss  you  again.  The 
great  and  the  rich  keep  their  children,  and  roll 
in  pleasure,  and  never  know  a  want,  but  the 
poor  have  their  all  taken  from  them.  0 ! 
to  cover  the  rich  with  rags,  if  only  for  a  little 
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while !  I  '11  have  my  revenge  ;  I  've  said  it, 
and  I  '11  have  it ;  but  them  that's  coming  will 
get  no  love,  little  Luny.  No,  I  '11  never  love 
anything  as  I  've  loved  you.  And  how  hard 
I  tried  to  keep  you,  but  poverty  and  the  damp 
was  against  you,  and  you  're  gone  —  gone  for- 
ever." 

A  sound  outside  startled  her.  She  sprang 
up,  ran  to  the  door  and  watched,  but  nobody 
came,  and  she  turned  again  to  the  child. 

"  Nobody  cared  for  you,  darling ;  nobody 
asked  after  you.  You  were  the  stranger  in  the 
strange  land,  and  poor,  that  was  it.  I  tried 
to  keep  you  well  dressed  and  wholesome,  but 
we  couldn't  starve  and  so  you  went  in  rags. 
Well,  well,  it's  all  the  same,  now ; "  she 
moaned.  "  I  'd  better  go  and  get  a  bit  and  a 
sup  for  them  when  they  come  in,  perhaps  ;  " 
and  again  she  went  into  the  keeping-room. 

There    was   no   table    there,   but  a   board 
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swung  out  from  the  wall;  and  on  this  she 
placed  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  bit  of  meat,  and 
throwing  a  little  tea  into  an  old  cracked  tea- 
pot, she  set  it  down  before  the  hearth.  Slowly 
the  hours  lapsed  into  night,  and  still  nobody- 
came. 

"  Failed,"  she  muttered,  "  or  caught  if  she 
did  it,  and  our  plans  spoilt.  Hist ! "  and 
she  put  up  one  hand  to  her  ear.  There  were 
sounds  of  stealthy  footsteps,  the  woman's 
swarthy  cheeks  turned  pale,  she  cast  glances 
at  the  door  of  the  room  beyond,  and  seemed 
scared,  trembling  from  head  to  foot  as  she 
crossed  over  to  the  outer  door.  Presently  the 
steps  come  down  the  broken  stair-case  leading 
to  the  underground  den ;  then  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  two  persons  entered,  one  of 
them  holding  a  bundle. 

"  Have  you  done  it  ?  "  cried  the  woman  ,in. 
a  low  tone,  her  face  lighting  up  with  a  fearful 
and  wicked  passion. 
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"  Yes ;  hush,  don't  speak  loud.  See,  lucky  the 
night  is  dark,  for  they're  hunting  everywhere ; 
the  whole  town  is  alive  ;  and  if  it  was  moon- 
light we'd  had  to  stay  in  the  place  all  night. 
Here  take  the  brat ;  she  isn't  dead,  is  she  ?  " 

"  Did  you  use  the  doctor's  stuff?  " 

"Of  course  I  did ;  she  hasn't  opened  her 
eyes  since,  but  I  could  feel  that  she  was  warm. 
Now  let  the  princess  mourn  for  her  child — for 
she'll  never  see  her  again." 

"  0,  poor  little  Luny  !  "  wailed  the  woman, 
as  the  burden  was  laid  in  her  arms,  "  I  '11 
never  care  for  it  like  her." 

"  You  '11  be  a  fool  if  you  care  for  it  at  all," 
said  the  girl  with  a  vindictive  gesture ;  "  I 
wouldn't.  1  've  hated  it  from  the  night  she 
turned  me  away,  and  I  hope  it  '11  live  to  suffer, 
if  it  was  born  a  princess." 

"  Aye !  let  the  rich  and  great  suffer  as  we 
do,"  said  the  woman,  beginning  to  unwrap 
the  child,  "  but  tell  me  how  you  did  it." 
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"  First  give  me  a  sup  of  tea  and  some 
bread,  for  I  'm  liuiigry  with  hard  work  —  ha, 
ha  I  "  The  two  drew  up  the  broken  seats  to 
the  table  and  ate  the  bread  and  drank  the  tea 
in  silence.  One  of  them  was  young.  Her 
face  was  haggard  and  defiant,  but  still  pretty, 
and  her  rich  garments  contrasted  oddly  with 
the  bare,  gloomy,  underground  apartment. 

"  First,  then,"  she  said,  having  satisfied  her 
hunger,  "  I  got  Kate,  who  is  at  service  with  a 
rich  lady,  you  know  —  her  mistress  is  out  of 
town  —  to  let  me  have  this  dress  for  all  the 
money  I  had  to  give  her,  and  concealing 
Hode,  here,  in  the  little  cave  of  which  they 
know  nothing,  —  I  don't  think  anybody  knows 
but  Hode  and  I,  —  I  pretended  to  be  carried 
away  with  the  child's  beauty,  and  offered  it 
some  sweetmeats.  Just  then  they  were  look- 
ing at  the  archers,  a  prize  had  been  declared, 
and  away  go  the  ladies  in  a  body,  as  it  was 
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the  princess  who  had  drawn.  In  a  minute  I 
was  off,  holding  the  sponge  to  the  child's 
nostrils.  So  we  have  been  concealed  in  that 
place  during  all  the  hollo,  frightened,  you 
may  believe,  and  every  time  the  child  moved 
I  clapped  the  sponge  to  her  face.  So  we  have 
got  clear  of  them,  and  you  have  something  to 
take  the  other's  place,  if  you  want.  For  my 
part,  I  should  give  her  to  Hode  there  to  beg 
with  ;  she  might  make  her  fortune  out  of  this 
place." 

The  little  one  stirred  feebly.  "  She  is 
coming  to,"  said  the  woman. 

"  She  has  my  permission,"  retorted  the 
girl,  sullenly.  "  I  hate  her.  The  princess 
discharged  me  and  forgot  me.  I  could  not 
take  care  of  my  mother  who  went  to  the  poor- 
house.  And  I  —  well,  no  matter  — "  she 
laughed,  what  a  hollow,  heartless  laugh  it 
was,  and  how  sad  to  see  a  young  girl  so 
wicked ! 
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Hode,  the  elder  woman,  said  nothing.  She 
appeared  to  be  stupefied  from  the  effects  of 
drink;  looked  sullen,  unhappy  and  poverty 
stricken. 

Meantime,  the  poor  little  child  was  softly 
struggling  into  consciousness.  Nothing  could 
be  seen  of  her  but  a  soft  white  shadow  as  she 
lay  on  the  mother's  knee«  the  room  was  so 
dark.  She  opened  her  eyes,  lifted  her  beauti- 
ful arms,  upon  which,  over  the  little  sleeves, 
shone  bands  of  gold.  At  first,  and  for  a  long 
time  she  was  very  stupid,  but  gradually  her 
poor  little  scattered  senses  came  back,  and 
she  cried  feebly  for  "  mamma." 

"  Hush  !  there's  no  mother  '11  come  to  ye ; " 
said  the  woman,  herself. 

The  delicate  lips  grieved,  the  child  began 
to  cry,  but  in  another  moment  as  if  some 
knowledge  of  her  sad  situation  had  strangely 
taken  possession   of   her  childish  mind,  she 
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raised  herself  upright  and  looked  gravely,  sor- 
rowfully around  the  group  who  were  staring 
at  her. 

"  Where  's  mamma  ?  "  she  asked,  her  little 
lip  quivering. 

"  Gone  ! "  said  the  woman  with  emphasis. 

Again  the  child  thought. 

"  And  papa  ? "  she  whimpered. 

"  Gone  too  ;  you  're  to  stay  here.  Undress 
her  and  put  the  other's  clothes  on." 

"  Yes,  I  'm  going  to ; "  responded  the 
woman,  and  she  began  to  undress  the  child, 
who  gravely  and  slowly  inspected  the  prepara- 
tions with  a  strange  gravity. 

"  I  want  to  go  home,"  she  said,  at  last. 

"  You  are  home." 

"  No  —  no  ;  "  and  she  shook  her  little  head, 
resolutely. 

"  Yes,  I  tell  you,  you  are  at  all  the  home 
you  will  remember  if  you  have  the  ill  fortune 
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to  live,"  and  the  pretty  clothes  were  thrown 
down  in  a  heap. 

Then  a  great  sigh  swelled  the  baby  bosom, 
but  still  she  resolutely  kept  back  the  tears  and 
her  little  mind  worked  wondrously. 

They  brought  her  the  miserable  things  that 
the  dead  child  had  worn.  Then  she  resisted, 
shrinking  back  with  fright  and  disgust. 

"  No,  no  ;  Linnet  have  clean  things.  Linnet 
can't  wear  them.  0, 1  want  mamma,  mam- 
ma !  "  and  giving  way  to  long  restrained  grief, 
she  began  to  sob  and  cry  convulsively. 

"The  sponge!"  said  the  woman,  a  wicked 
look  coming  into  her  face,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment the  child  lay  silent  with  sobbing  breath, 
white  face  and  closed  eyes.  Then  she  was  laid 
down,  and  in  the  darkness  outside,  Hode,  who 
was  a  strong,  muscular  woman,  dug  a  shallow 
grave,  while  within,  the  little  dead  child  was 
laid  with  tears  in  a  box,  and  then  carried  out 
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and  lowered  in  the  ground.  So  in  that  short 
interval  the  heiress,  the  princess,  the  beautiful 
child  accustomed  to  dainties  and  the  tenderest 
care,  had  changed  places  with  the  beggar. 
The  powerful  drug  they  had  used,  stupefied 
her  for  a  time.  She  lay  on  the  bed  where  the 
little  Luny  had  lain,  white  and  weak,  uncon- 
scious of  the  change  in  her  surroundings.* 
The  woman  who  had  taken  her,  felt  no  affec- 
tion for  her,  thougli  she  sometimes  called  her 
by  the  name  of  her  dead  child.  She  had  long 
ago  lost  what  little  innocence  her  soul  had 
ever  possessed:  she  was  gloomy,  angry,  un- 
happy. Her  malady  grew  worse,  she  could  no 
longer  work,  while  little'  Linda,  miserably 
neglected,  cried  and  pined  for  her  mother. 
Soon  no  one  could  have  recognised  the  prin- 
cess in  the  half  starved,  blue,  pinched  face  of 
the  little  baby  girl.  Her  curls  had  been  cut 
off,  her  fair  skin  neglected,  and  the  rags  hung 
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about  her.  Hode,  who  went  out  doing  little 
jobs,  and  would  have  made  a  living  if  she  had 
not  been  a  drunkard,  came  in  sometimes 
bringing  food  for  the  woman  and  the  child. 
It  did  not  seem  as  if  she  cared  whether  the 
princess  lived  or  not,  but  she  could  not  quite 
make  up  her  mind  to  see  it  starve  before  her 
eyes. 

One  night  Hode  and  the  girl,  who  was  no 
other  than  Nannette,  met  in  the  little  under- 
ground room.  Nannette's  cheeks  were  flush- 
ed high,  and  her  eyes  were  too  bright ;  Hode, 
on  the  contrary,  was  rather  stupid.  The  poor 
little  child,  heart-broken  and  growing  accus- 
tomed to  her  new  and  miserable  life,  sat  list- 
less on  the  hearth  with  a  piece  of  broken  toy 
in  her  hand.  The  woman  who  had  taken 
her,  laid  in  an  adjoining  room,  the  same 
where  the  child  had  died. 

*'  She  is  very  sick,"  said  Nannette,  point- 
ing to  the  low  door. 
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"  Ell !  "  said  the  stupid  Hode. 

"  And  will  die  soon,  perhaps  to-night." 

"  No,  is  it  so  bad  ?  "  exclaimed  the  other, 
casting  a  look  towards  the  child,  who  fingered 
her  toy  and  gazed  at  them  with  lack  lustre 
eyes.  "  Then  what  is  to  become  of  the 
child  ?  " 

"  That  is  for  us  to  decide,"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

A  feeble  wail  issued  from  the  gloomy 
hearth.     "  Mamma,  I  want  mamma." 

"  But  you  never  shall  see  her,  little  imp," 
said  Nannette  ;  "  and  if  you  cry,  I  shall  beat 
you."  The  child  was  very  much  afraid  of 
Nannette  ;  her  very  voice  was  evil.  She  had 
given  herself  up  to  wickedness,  and  whoever 
does  that,  is  surrounded  by  the  powers  of 
darkness.  She  attracted  only  the  wicked,  she 
repulsed  the  good.  The  little  one,  who  had 
not  yet  learned  the  wicked  ways  that  she  daily 
saw,  shuddered;  her  sensitive  lip  quivered, 
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but  she  still  played  in  that  helpless  way  with 
the  broken  toy,  not  seeming  to  know  that  it 
was  a  toy.  Her  cry  for  mamma,  had  become 
a  habit.  It  was  six  months  since  she  had 
been  carried  away,  and  in  six  months,  a  child 
torn  from  its  former  life,  can  forget  much. 

But  she  was  still  foreign  to  the  scenes 
around  her.  Her  noble  face  might  easily  have 
been  recognised,  even  though  it  was  thin,  blue 
and  meagre,  by  any  one  who  had  known  her 
well.  Had  Gretchen,  who  had  been  gone 
three  months  from  Germany,  but  seen  her  for 
a  moment,  she  would  have  cried,  "  there  is  my 
child,"  even  amidst  filth  and  squalor.  Per- 
haps had  the  blind  old  organist  heard  her 
voice,  he  would  have  said  ''  it  sounds  like  the 
little  princess;"  and  oh !  above  all,  could  the 
distracted  mother  have  set  her  loving  eyes  on 
the  little  wan  countenance,  all  the  instincts  of 
her  heart  might  have  yearned  over  the  mis- 
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erable  babe.  Sad  change  from  a  palace  to  a 
beggar's  but  —  from  downy  bed  and  silken 
covers,  to  the  hard  floor  and  bundled  rags  of  a 
pauper's  bed  —  from  the  delicate  fare  of  a 
princess  to  the  foul  black  bread,  often  too 
mouldy  to  be  eaten.  Poor  little  deserted 
lamb ;  none  but  the  pitying  God  up  iii  heaven 
knew  her  desolation,  and  if  it  had  been  his 
will,  he  might  have  restored  her  to  her  home, 
but  you  remember  that  sweet  little  hymn  in 
which  is  the  following  verse :  — 

"  His  purposes  unfolding  still, 
Are  ripening  every  hour ; 
The  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste, 
But  sweet  will  be  the  flowers. 

So  that  though  even  more  terrible  things 
came  to  pass,  and  the  body  was  maimed  and 
degraded,  the  soul  was  kept  in  a  great  meas- 
ure from  contamination. 

Hode  and  Nannette  talked  together  for  a 
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long  time.  Suddenly  there  was  a  strange 
sound  from  the  other  room ;  they  both  went 
in.  The  poor  cripple  sat  up  in  bed,  her  black 
hair  falling  all  about  her,  her  eyes  shining. 
Nannette  went  towards  her. 

"  Will  ye  carry  the  poor  child  back  ? " 
cried  the  woman,  gasping  for  breath.  "  I  saw 
it  in  a  dream  —  and  poor  little  Luny  was  an 
angel  —  but  I  could  not  touch  her,  nor  get 
near  her  —  I,  her  wicked  mother,  because  of 
the  crime  on  my  soul.  Say  ye  will  take  the 
child  back." 

"  Yes,  aunty,  only  don't  look  so  wild !  " 
said  Nannette,  frightened.  "  You  're  not 
dying  yet,  you  know." 

"  I  '11  never  see  another  morning,"  cried 
the  woman,  "  and  I  'd  be  glad  to  leave  the 
world,  only  my  conscience  is  telling  me  I  '11 
never  see  little  Luny.  But  if  ye  carry  the 
child   back  —  and    God   forgives    me  —  I — " 
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the  voice  ceased ;  she  threw  her  hands  up  and 
fell  back  a  corpse. 

"  Now,  what's  to  be  done  ? ''  asked  Nan- 
nette,  hurrying  into  the  outer  room. 

"  Haven't    you    money    enough    to    bury 
her?" 

"  No,  indeed  ;  not  enough  to  buy  a  mouth- 
ful. And  if  I  had,  what  waste  ?  Let  the 
town  take  care  of  her." 

"  And  the  child  ?  " 

"  We  must  see  to  that,"  said  Nannette, 
thoughtfully. 

"  Are  you  going  to  give  her  up  ?  " 

"  What,  to  her  mother  ?  never ;  she  hates 
me  and  I  hate  her  —  and  she  shall  never  go 
back  to  her  own." 

"  But  you  promised,"  said  Hode. 

"  Ha,  ha,  my  promises ; "  and  the  girl 
laughed  that  wicked  laugh  again. 

The  next  day  appeared  in  the  paper  the 
following : 
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A  SAD  CASE  OP  DESTITUTION. 

A  poor  woman  was  found  dead  in  a  misera- 
ble hovel,  where  it  is  supposed  she  must  have 
starved.  She  was  a  stranger,  and  subsisted 
mostly  by  charity.  She  had  a  child  which 
has  disappeared,  and  has  likely  been  taken 
away  by  some  one  who  wished  to  avoid  paying 
the  expenses  of  a  funeral. 

"  Poor  soul ! "  said  the  princess,  as  she 
read  this  pithy  extract,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears  ;  "  I  will  see  that  she  has  a  decent 
burial,"  and  she  sent  a  servant  to  the  Mayor 
of  the  town  to  proffer  a  request  that  all  might 
be  done  decently  and  in  order,  and  the  ex- 
pense be  hers.  Thus  unconsciously  she  was 
heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  the  head  of  an 
enemy. 


CHAPTER  II. 

NEWS  FROM  ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

ISTRESS  Stein,  the  housekeep- 
er, sat  reading  a  letter  in  one 
corner   of  her   ample   fire-place. 
Sometimes    she    smiled    grimly, 
sometimes  she  sighed. 

"  A  good  thing  I  would  have 
Gretchen  educated,"  she  said,  as  she  took  ofif 
her  fine  gold  bowed  spectacles ;  "  how  much 
pleasure  I  shall  take  in  her  letters,  now  the 
wide  waters  are  between  us.  She  wants  me 
to  come  to  her  new  home.  No,  no;  it  is 
too  late  to  uproot  the  old  oak  now ;  it  would 
die  in  the  moving." 
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The  great  room  was  not  altered  one  whit 
from  what  it  was  the  first  time  Gretchen  sat 
there,  the  fire  light  playing  on  her  golden  hair. 
The  old  dog  laid  in  his  accustomed  place,  but 
the  tortoise-shell  cat  had  yielded  her  place  to 
one  of  her  descendents,  a  young  black  and 
yellow  kitten,  frisky  and  intelligent,  a  great 
favorite  with  madam  Stein.  The  immense 
clock  still  wagged  its  solemn  pendulum,  and 
held  its  clumsy  hands  before  its  face,  as  though 
trying  to  hide  the  marks  of  time.  It  was  the 
period  between  daylight  and  dark,  just  before 
the  candles  are  lighted,  and  when  a  soft  con- 
tentment makes  the  hour  seem  a  golden  one 
to  those  who  are  happy,  and  even  beautiful 
and  soothing  to  the  sad. 

Suddenly  the  door  at  the  further  end  of  the 
room  opened  noiselessly,  and  a  little  figure 
dressed  in  gray,  came  silently  forward.  The 
housekeeper  arose,  her  countenance  changed 
to  deep  grief. 
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"Sit  down,  dear  Mrs.  SteiD,  I  will  find  a 
seat,"  said  the  princess,  smiling  in  her  mourn- 
ful way.  "  I  heard  you  had  a  letter,  and  I 
hoped  it  was  from  Gretchen,  the  good  creature." 

"  And  you  have  taken  all  this  trouble,"  said 
the  housekeeper,  regretfully.  "  Why  did  you 
not  send  for  me  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  young,  and  less  liable  to  be 
fatigued  by  the  distance,  from  my  room  to 
this.  And  now  I  shall  expect  to  hear  good 
news  from  my  little  friend." 

"The  poor  princess,"  thought  the  old  house- 
keeper, as  the  ruddy  fire  light  shone  full  upon 
her  sad,  sunken  eyes  and  wasted  features. 

"  Yes,  my  princess,"  she  said  aloud,  "  I 
have  a  letter  from  Gretchen.  Do  but  see  how 
notably  'tis  writ.  She  aye  had  a  knack  for 
beautiful  penmanship." 

"  She  is  quite  well,  then." 

"  Aye,  quite  well  now." 
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The  princess  looked  up  quickly.  "  And  is 
there  no  news  ?  "  she  asked. 

"A  little  son,"  said  the  housekeeper,  her 
voice  trembling. 

"  0 ! "  and  with  a  sharp  cry  the  poor  be- 
reaved lady  hid  her  head  in  her  hands,  and  for 
some  moments  there  was  silence.  When  she 
lifted  her  face  it  was  wet  with  tears'. 

"  And  she  is  very  happy,  of  course  ;  "  she 
said  in  a  lower  voice,  but  very  calmly. 

"  Yes,  she  writes  as  if  she  were  —  says  the 
boy  is  sturdy  and  promises  well.  My  nephew 
has  bought  a  little  farm  of  which  they  will 
soon  take  possession,  and  it  may  be  he  will 
quite  give  up  a  seafaring  life." 

"  0,  1  trust  so,  for  Gretchen's  sake,  the  dear 
good  girl !     I  wish  I  could  see  her." 

"  She  was  always  so  from  a  child,"  said 
Mrs.  Stein,  gently.  "  It  makes  me  sad  some- 
times to  think  I  may  never  meet  her  again." 
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"  Aye,  but  you  know  she  lives,  that  is  one 
comfort,"  and  the  princess  dropped  her  head 
again,  "  while  I  know  not  whether  my  poor 
child  be  dead  or  alive." 

"  She  speaks  about  that  in  her  letter,"  said 
the  housekeeper. 

"  0,  let  me  hear." 

"  Give  my  exceeding  love  and  most  humble 
regards  to  the  good  princess ; "  read  Mrs. 
Stein,  after  she  had  placed  her  spectacles  right. 
"  I  do  trust  she  may  find  that  darling  child, 
or  else  may  God  so  fill  her  heart  with  His 
grace,  that  she  can  even  rejoice  in  her  afflic- 
tions." 

"  God  has  heard  my  prayers,"  murmured 
the  princess,  "  inasmuch  as  he  gives  me  grace 
to  bear  my  loss  ;  but  oh  !  to  rejoice  —  no,  no, 
I  never  can  do  that." 

"  Tell  her,"  read  Mrs.  Stein,  ''  if  slie  will 
listen  to  the  humble  words  of  her  handmaiden, 
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it  is  impressed  upon  me  that  the  child  is  lost 
only  for  a  time ;  that  God  hath  great  purposes 
in  store  for  her,  and  that  if  she  is  patient  and 
trusting,  she  shall  yet  fold  her  child  to  her 
bosom,  as  I  fold  mine.  It  may  be  years  first, 
but  I  must  surely  think  that  it  will  come.'' 

"  0,  bless  her,  bless  her  for  that  comfort !  " 
cried  the  princess,  falling  on  her  knees  at  the 
feet  of  the  old  housekeeper  and  burying  her 
face  in  her  kind  bosom.  "  0,  Mrs.  Stehi !  let 
me  be  a  child  again.  I  have  no  mother  to  go 
to ;  do  you  remember  how  I  used  always  to 
run  to  you  ?  Tell  her  she  has  comforted  me 
more  than  tongue  can  tell.  0,  if  I  shall  but 
see  my  darling  once  more  in  this  world,  I 
shall  be  satisfied.  God  will  grant  it.  He 
must,  for  I  will  pray  to  Him  night  and  day, 
and  I  have  His  promise  that  He  will  not  cast 
me  out.  I  will  not  give  over  looking  for  my 
little  child.     To-morrow  we  are  to  go  some 
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ten  miles  from  hero,  and  search  thoroughly. 
If,  as  some  say,  she  has  been  carried  off  by  a 
tramp,  I  may  just  possibly  find  her  by  the 
road  side,  for  find  her  I  shall ;  my  faith  grows 
strong.  My  husband  asks  me  if  we  shall  put 
on  mourning.  Never,  till  I  see  that  little  face 
cold  in  death,  or  some  one  can  lead  me  to  the 
sad  place  on  this  earth  where  she  sleeps,  and 
prove  that  her  little  body  lies  there.  Then 
I  will  put  on  mourning,  and  not  till  then." 

"  I  hope  sincerely  you  may  never  need  to, 
my  princess,"  said  the  housekeeper,  stooping 
down,  and  kissing  the  fair  brow.  "  God  bless 
and  help  you." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  GOOD  farmer's  FAMILY. 

|HE  morning  that  the  princess  set 
out  on  her  search,  there  might 
have  been  seen,  going  in  a  totally 
opposite  direction,  a  woman,  stout 
and  hale,  but  quite  poverty  stricken, 
having  uj)on  her  shoulder  a  bundle, 
in  one  hand  a  thick  stick,  while  with  the 
other  she  clasped  the  little  thin  fingers  of  a 
sickly  looking  child,  that  walked  droopingly 
by  her  side. 

That  child    was   the  princess    Linda,   and 
though  she  knew  it  not,  it  was  her  birthday  ; 
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the  child  was  four  years  old.  Ill  keeping  and 
abuse,  for  a  year,  had  told  upon  her.  Her 
little  form,  once  so  erect,  was  thin  and  stoop- 
ing, her  eyes  were  dim,  she  wept  so  often. 
For  the  older  memories  still  perhaps  kept  a 
corner  of  her  childish  soul,  and  bore  upon  her 
with  their  indistinct  and  forbidden  contrasts. 
She  dared  not  speak  of  the  past  which  so 
vaguely  haunted  her,  for  if  she  did,  blows 
rewarded  her.  Her  beautiful  hair  was  kept 
shorn,  and  here  and  there  a  spot  was  painted 
upon  the  baby  face,  that  if  they  did  not  make 
her  hideous,  prevented  recognition  most  effect- 
ually. 

It  was  a  sunny,  glorious  morning.  The 
haymakers  were  out,  and  all  the  fields  seemed 
turned  russet  and  gold  with  their  wealth  of 
fragrant  hay.  The  cattle  stood  here  and  there 
by  shallow  streams  ;  great  carts  filed  down  the 
road,  wliich  a  copious  sliower  had  washed  in 
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the  night ;  the  hedges  were  brilliant  with  the 
flowers  that  children  love.  The  little  girl 
looked  yearningly  towards  them.  She  longed 
to  gather  them,  and  smell  their  sweetness,  for 
she  inherited  a  passionate  fondness  for  flowers. 

"Where  are  you  going?  do  you  see  the  oxen 
coming  ?  I  will  tell  them  to  eat  you,  if  you 
don't  take  care." 

The  child  shuddered  and  drew  in  from  the 
road,  while  the  great  smoking  creatures  passed 
by,  looking  out  of  their  calm,  soft  eyes,  as  if 
they  pitied  the  forlorn  little  creature.  Of 
course  she  was  afraid  of  them  —  afraid  of 
everything  stronger  and  larger  than  herself; 
how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 

Presently  they  came  to  a  place  where  a 
group  of  children  were  standing.  In  their 
midst  was  a  very  old  man  with  a  wrinkled 
face  and  long  gray  beard,  grinding  the  music 
out  of  a  great  box.     The  children  were  de- 
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lighted.  0,  if  she  would  only  stop,  the  child 
thought,  and  let  her  hear  that  heavenly  music. 
She  just  remembered  some  far  off,  floating 
strain  that  sounded  like  that.  To  her  delight 
tlie  woman  did  stop,  and  seated  herself  by  the 
roadside,  while  Linda  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
the  organ,  her  great  eyes  fixed,  widened  and 
almost  palpitating,  upon  the  strange  thing 
from  which  such  lovely  sounds  came.  The 
old  man  regarded  her  as  intently  as  she  did 
the  music. 

"  Mistress,  you'd  better  sell  me  that  child," 
he  said,  as  the  woman  arose  to  go.  "  I'll 
warrant  me  she  could  be  taught  to  sing.  Say, 
is  it  a  bargain  ?  " 

"Nay,  I'll  not  part  with  her,"  cried  the 
woman,  snatching  the  little  girl's  hand. 

"  Not  if  I  give  you  gold  ?  "  and  Linda  be- 
gun to  tremble.  There  was  no  attraction, 
certainly,  in  the  repulsive   woman  who  laid 
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claim  to  hex',  and  there  was  in  the  sweet  music 
that  came  so  magically  from  the  great  box. 

"  You  can't  have  her  for  gold,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  0,  well,  then  keep  your  brat !  At  least 
we  can  tramp  along  together,  for  a  while. 
The  little  one  seems  to  love  the  music,  and 
she  shall  have  it.  Can  you  sing,  little  dear  ? " 
he  asked,  slinging  his  box  up.  The  child 
lifted  her  large  mournful  eyes,  and  shook  her 
head.  She  had  known  some  childish  songs, 
but  had  been  forbidden  to  sing,  for  fear  her 
voice  and  the  melody  would  cause  her  to  be 
known. 

"Zounds!  what  eyes  for  a  blind  one!"  cried 
the  man,  with  a  burst  of  admiration. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  the  child  is  not 
blind,"  said  the  woman. 

"  No  —  I'm  no  fool,-  and  can  see  that,  of 
course,  as  well  as  the  next  one,  but  it  would 
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be  a  beautiful  case.  I  mean  they  are  right 
good  and  bright  eyes  to  make  blind.  You 
take,  eh  ? " 

"  No,  I  do  not ;  there,  child,  run  ahead  and 
gather  some  flowers,"  she  said  ;  and  the  little 
one  went  forward,  not  running,  but  with  a 
listless  sort  of  shuffle. 

"  I  say  that  she  would  be  a  great  one  and 
put  money  in  your  pocket,  if  she  was  a  blind 
one,  she  is  so  handsome." 

"  But  she  is  not  a  blind  one,  so  what  are 
you  driving  at  ?  " 

The  old  man  smiled  wickedly,  and  stroked 
his  long  beard. 

"  Well,  now,  you  see  dame,  I  wouldn't  mind 
telling  anybody  as  wasn't  the  mother  of  the 
child,  but  —  it's  a  great  secret,  you  see." 

"I  am  not  the  mother  of  the  child ;  her 
mother  is  dead,  and  I'm,  I'm  taking  her  out 
of  charity,  and  to  help  myself,  if  I  can." 
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"Out  of  charity,  ho,  ho!  Why  she's 
neither  lame,  halt  nor  blind ;  how  expect  you 
to  make  money,  good  dame  ?  Know  you  not 
common  things  have  no  value  ?  There  must 
be  a  flaw,  my  good  woman ;  a  defect  that 
causes  either  curiosity  or  pity.  I  know  the 
world  ;  I  had  a  blind  one.  Oh  !  it  was  rare, 
and  I  made  money  ;  but  it  died,  and  I  have 
never  since  found  anything  so  handsome  as  that 
thing  trotting  along  yonder.  To  be  sure,  the 
skin  is  not  quite  perfect,  but  I  know  you  have 
done  your  best.  You  should  have  painted 
them  with  India  ink  and  red  ochre,  not 
daubed  with  lamp-black  and  brick  dust. 

The  woman  looked  at  him  askance,  half 
frightened. 

^  "  You  see  I  find  out  all  the  bungling 
tramps,  for  bless  you,  I  Ve  been  in  the  busi- 
ness nigh  on  to  three  score  years.  Why,  bless 
you,  I  've  had   one  leg   and   no   legs   at   all. 
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I  've  been  armless,  and  all  but  headless.  I  've 
been  blind  in  both  eyes,  mained  in  both 
hands,  deaf  of  both  ears  and  had  St.  An- 
thony's dance.  I  've  been  drawn  into  a  knot 
with  rheumatism,  and  all  shrivelled  up  with 
fever.  0,  I  know  all  about  it !  and  I  can  tell 
you  that  if  you  want  to  make  money  in  heaps, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  make  a  blind  one  of 
her." 

"  0,  I  couldn't !  "  cried  the  woman,  and  she 
shuddered  again. 

"  Yery  vrell,  then  plod  on,  she  '11  only  be  a 
hindrance.  She  ain't  one  of  the  strong  ones  ; 
she  '11  be  a  sickly  tramp,  or  I  'm  mistaken." 

"  Will  it  hurt  her  ?  " 

"  Hurt  her !  "  the  man  laughed  again  in 
his  fiendish  way  ;  "  hurt  her  !  and  what  are 
such  things  born  for  but  to  be  hurt  ?  Yes, 
perhaps,  but  only  for  a  little.  It  will  soon 
heal,  and  then  you  've  somethhig  to  be  proud 
of." 
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"  Spoil  her  looks  ?  "  was  the  next  question. 

"  No,  not  a  stiver.  Eyes  as  bright  and 
handsome  as  ever,  prettier  if  anything.  0, 
I  warrant  you  '11  be  proud  of  her !  come  now, 
let  me  sell  you  the  secret,  it  won't  cost 
much." 

"  I've  no  money,"  was  the  response. 

"  Well,  then  I'll  borrow  the  child  till  the 
debt  is  paid.  Come  !  that's  a  bargain,  isn't  it, 
good  dame  ?  Besides,  I'll  teach  her  to  sing, 
and  we'll  gp  halves,  indeed  we  will.  You've 
no  idea  what  you'll  gain  by  it  —  a  fortune, 
perhaps,  with  such  eyes,  and  blind  ones!" 

"Very  well,  we'll  see,"  said  the  woman, 
peevishly. 

"Aye!  that  we  will.  And  I  tell  you; 
meet  me  at  St.  Anthon's  cross  near  the  mar- 
ket-place to-morrow,  and  if  it's  a  bargain,  well 
and  good.  I'm  alone  in  the  world,  but  a  man 
might  as  well  make  money,  for  all  that.     It's 
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gettin'  late,  you  see,  and  I've  five  miles  to 
walk  before  sunset.  Remember,  if  it's  a  blind 
one,  it's  a  fortune ;  if  it's  a  seeing  one,  it's  a 
sickly  one  that  you'll  have  laid  out  on  your 
hands  before  long.  Good  bye,  dame,  good 
bye ;  "  and  the  hoary  villain  passed  on  uncon- 
cernedly, as  if  he  had  never  hinted  at,  much 
less  meditated  crime. 

The  woman  held  the  child  by  the  hand 
tighter  than  she  did  before.  There  was  no 
need,  for  the  slender  little  feet, .  encased  in 
shoes,  much  too  large,  were  very  weary,  and 
the  little  limbs  ached  with  the  journey. 

The  child's  name  had  been  altered  to  Net. 
She  had  become  accustomed  to  it  now,  in  fact 
had  forgotten  her  own"  name,  which  perhaps 
sometimes  came  to  her  in  dreams,  but  van- 
ished with  the  waking  hours.  Every  time 
Net's  eyes  were  raised  to  her  face,  the  bold, 
bad  woman  winced.     Her  heart  was  very  hard» 
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but  she  had  seen  this  tender  child  lodged 
sumptuously,  clothed  in  splendor,  faring  on 
the  finest  food,  and  it  touched  even  her  a  little 
as  she  gazed  '  down  at  the  wretched  little 
figure,  and  the  patient  face,  particularly  those 
sad  eyes  that  she  was  so  soon  to  cover  with  an 
impenetrable  veil  of  darkness ;  for  she  had 
almost  decided,  in  her  evil  mind,  to  take  the 
old  grinder's  advice.  At  every  step  the  road 
grew  dustier.  The  flowers  seemed  to  lose 
their  beauty,  for  Net  was  wearied  with 
gazing.  0,  how  she  longed  to  throw  herself 
down  somewhere,  to  drink  from  some  spring, 
to  eat  only  one  little  mouthful.  Presently  the 
woman  gave  out. 

"  We  can  go  no  further  to-night.  Net,"  she 
said,  wearily ;  "  stoop  down  here  and  wash 
your  face,  for  perhaps  we  can  find  some  place 
to  stay  in  if  you  are  not  too  hideous." 

The  child  obeyed  her  and  washed  off  the 
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apparent  sores,  after  taking  a  drink  for  which 
she  formed  a  leaf  into  a  cup.  Though  half 
of  it  ran  out,  and  she  had  to  fill  it  a  great 
many  times,  still  it  was  too  childish  a  pleasure 
to  forego,  and  the  woman  scarcely  noticed  her. 
They  had  turned  aside  into  the  bend  of  a 
field,  where  the  fencing  was  irregular,  for  the 
sake  of  leaving  the  cool  spring  for  cattle.  All 
around  them  the  little  birds  with  backs  like 
gray  ashes,  and  throats  like  snow,  were  hop- 
ping, not  in  the  least  afraid.  The  western 
sky  was  Ijurning  in  great  red  gold  flames  that 
flushed  the  water  faintly,  and  gave  a  crimson 
tinge  to  all  the  fields.  Little  Net,  now  that 
she  was  rested,  could  see  and  languidly  ad- 
mire this  gorgeous  view  of  the  heavens  and 
earth,  but  she  would  liave  been  afraid  to  ex- 
press her  rapture. 

"  Hark  !  "    cried   the   woman,  "  I  hear  the 
voices  of  children."     She  moved  towards  a 
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huge  tree  that  grew  near,  and  coming  back 
said,  joyfully,  "it  is  a  farm-house  back  here, 
and  they  are  just  getting  supper.  Now  be 
cautious  and  clever,  and  I  will  let  you  go  with 
me  and  get  something  to  eat,  if  anything  they 
give  us.  What  shall  you  say  if  they  ask  you 
questions  ?  " 

"  That  I  came  from  Tergon,  and  my  mother 
is  dead,"  said  the  child,  repeating  her  well 
conned  lesson. 

u  Yery  well,  don't  forget,  and  if  the  child- 
ren will,  make  yourself  lively  for  them. 
Come,  now,  they  will  blow  the  horn  present- 
ly." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


HAPPY  FOR  A  NIGHT. 


I  HAT  a  beautiful  great  kitchen  it 
was  ?  The  floor  shone  so  yel- 
lowly,  and  the  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  tin  platters  (indeed 
it  looked  so,  just  running  the 
eye  over  that  part  of  the  kitch- 
en) shone  like  the  finest  silver.  A  great 
Dutch  clock  ticked  in  the  centre,  the  chimney- 
piece  and  wide  hearth  were  tiled,  the  pots 
stood  smoking  near  the  fire. 

A  tall,  red-armed   servant-maid  was  taking 
out  potatoes  with  a  noble  two  tined  fork,  and 
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after  she  had  heaped  a  dish  with  them,  fell 
upon  a  wider  mouthed  kettle,  and  brought  up 
a  great  ham,  then  beets,  then  onions,  all  to  be 
put  upon  the  wide  table  that  stood  in  the 
centre,  facing  the  windows,  all  open,  admitting 
such  a  breadth  of  fresh,  green  country.  The 
chickens  could  be  seen  from  these  windows,  so 
could  the  ducks  and  geese  and  turkies ;  an  old 
horse,  a  sleek  cow  —  apple-trees  shedding  their 
blossoms,  stacks  of  hay,  and  a  thousand  other 
country  sights. 

Running  races  round  the  house  were  nine 
hardy  children,  seven  of  them  girls.  They 
did  not  all  belong  to  the  house,  for  three  of 
them  came  from  a  neighboring  farm  and  were 
cousins.  How  they  did  run  !  What  full, 
round  limbs  they  had,  and  hearty,  honest 
faces.  There  cheeks  were  as  red  as  winter- 
apples,  and  their  hair  as  yellow  as  corn-silk. 
None  of  them  were  handsome,  but  all  were 
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healthy.  The  great  horn  sounded,  but  still 
the  children  continued  their  romping.  They 
were  to  sit  down  at  the  second  table  with  the 
maids.  So  they  snatched  up  grass  and  made 
it  into  balls  and  pelted  one  another,  flying 
with  shouts  and  screams,  and  hair  streaming 
on  the  wind,  around  and  around,  till  one 
bounded  over  the  enclosure,  and  the  rest  fol- 
lowed like  a  flock  of  sheep,  running  down  the 
lane  Itke  mad. 

All  of  a  sudden  they  had  like  to  run  over  a 
child  that  stood  there  in  rags,  smiling  faintly 
at  the  glee  she  saw  but  could  not  join.  They 
stood  silently  looking  at  each  otlier.  At  last 
the  oldest,  Kate,  a  shy  girl  of  thirteen,  spoke. 

"  Who  are  you,  little  girl  ?  " 

"  I  am  little  Net." 

''  And  where  are  you  from  ?  0,  look  at  the 
poor  child's  feet !  they  are  bleeding.  Say 
little  one,  where  are  you  from  ?  '* 
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"  From  Tergon  ;  I  'm  very  hungry." 

"  Not  alone,  child,"  cried  another. 

"  0,  no,  the  woman  that  takes  care  of  me 
is  hard  by.     My  mother  is  dead." 

"  Poor  little  thing,  and  so  handsome ; " 
said  the  eldest  aside.  "  Where  is  the 
woman  ?  " 

"Here,  she  is  so  tired.  See,  we  have 
walked  and  walked,  and  now  we  must  stop." 

"  I  will  ask  my  mother  to  give  you  some 
supper,"  said  Kate,  and  the  faces  of  the 
children  beamed  "  aye."  "  Tell  the  woman 
to  come.  We  have  a  room  over  the  barn,  and 
we  let  respectable  people  sleep  there,  some- 
times ;  is  the  woman  respectable,  do  you 
think  ?  " 

"  I,  I  don't  know,"  stammered  the  child, 
for  in  truth  her  knowledge  of  language  was 
limited,  and  she  did  not  know  what '  respecta- 
ble '  meant. 
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"  Come,  girls,  we  '11  go  to  the  house  and  tell 
mother.  Little  child  —  oh !  what  sweet  eyes ! 
—  get  the  woman  to  come  up  this  way  to  the 
kitchen  door.  I  '11  promise  you  supper  at  any 
rate." 

All  this  the  woman  had  heard,  for  she  was 
very  near  by.  So  she  rose  with  alacrity, 
and,  taking  the  child,  pulled  her  skirts  a 
little  to  make  a  few  more  rents,  and  then 
putting  on  a  sad  countenance,  went  up  to  the 
farm  door.  By  this  time  the  farmers  were  all 
at  their  supper,  and  the  children  shouting 
merrily  at  their  play  again.  Only  Kate  had 
gone  within,  and  came  out  presently  with  a 
great  wooden  trencher  on  which  were  meat 
and  bread  and  potatoes,  and  a  great  mug  of 
milk  and  a  little  honey-cake  for  the  child. 

They  sat  out  there  by  the  door  and  ate  right 
heartily,  Catherine  watching  them  with  a  smile 
that  made  her  almost  seem  handsome. 
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"  Do  but  see  our  Kate,"  cried  the  dame  to 
her  husband,  as  they  sat  at  supper.  "  She's 
happy  if  she  be  only  doing  somebody  good." 

"Then  she's  like  the  wife,"  replied  the 
proud  husband. 

After  the  children  had  eaten  their  supper, 
the  whole  family  went  out  to  inspect  the  new 
comers.  The  woman  put  on  a  gracious  air 
which  she  could  easily  assume,  and  the  child, 
being  all  nature,  and  revived  by  food,  blushed 
and  looked  prettier  than  ever. 

"  What  a  sweet  child !  "  cried  the  mother, 
"  and  a  shame  to  see  it  hang  in  rags." 

"  Ah  !  we  be  so  poor,"  sighed  the  woman, 
shaking  her  head. 

"  I  think  I  've  a  gown  will  fit  her,"  said  the 
good  wife.  "  Kate,  will  one  of  little  Janey's 
do  ? " 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Kate,  wiping  a 
tear  from  her  eye. 
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"  Yes,  sure,  Janey  needs  little  gowns  no 
more  in  heaven  ;  "  murmured  the  father,  with 
a  pious  look  upwards. 

"  And  the  shoes,  Kate,  the  new  ones  in  the 
left  drawer.  I  can't  seem  to  part  with  the 
old  ones  all  shapen  to  her  sweet  foot.  Quick, 
lassie,  we  '11  have  her  brave,  and  then  good 
woman,  thou  must  keep  her  clean." 

"  Aye,  that  I  will,"  was  the  answer. 

In  a  few  moments  the  little  one  was  taken 
to  an  inner  room,  and  stripped  of  her  poor 
clothes. 

"  O,  what  a  soft  white  skin ! "  cried  one, 
•'  she  is  like  a  little  princess.  I  never  saw 
anything  so  fair." 

In  a  few  moments  the  child  was  dressed  in 
a  clean,  neat  suit,  new  from  head  to  foot. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  brief  sojourn  with 
poverty,  she  broke  into  a  glad  laugh.  She 
hugged  her  hand  and  kissed  it  to  find  it  so 
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exquisitely  clean ;  she  folded  her  dress  up 
against  her  cheek,  and  grew  radiant ;  and 
when  they  tried  on  a  little  red  necklace  that 
they  durst  not  give  away,  the  child  was  almost 
beside  herself.  She  dimly  remembered  the 
splendors  of  her  infancy.  They  seemed  about 
to  be  revived. 

Then  the  children  took  their  pretty  toy  down 
stairs  and  made  much  of  her.  Little  they 
thought  that  the  heir  of  princes,  the  inmate 
of  a  palace,  was  their  plaything.  Laugh  on, 
little  exile,  it  is  to  be  thy  last  happy  memory 
for  years.  Let  thy  little  heart  exult,  forget 
the  beatings  and  the  poverty  for  awhile,  it  is 
only  a  respite  which  heaven  is  merciful  to  give, 
as   He  is  merciful  to  measure  out  griefs  as 

joys. 

It  was  very  late  before  the  children  would 
give  up  their  beautiful  plaything.  They  were 
never  weary  of  turning  the  tiny  spirals  on  her 
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head,  of  patting  the  thm  cheeks  and  pinching 
them  to  see  the  color  come,  and  at  last  the 
climax  of  her  joy  was  reached,  when  an  old 
blind  man  came  in  after  the  kitchen  was 
cleared,  and  tuning  his  fiddle  set  them  all  to 
dancing.  0,  how  happy  the  child  was !  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  she  must  have  been  sud- 
denly transported  to  some  fairy-land,  where 
people  were  kind  to  her.  She  did  not  think 
of  the  morrow,  she  was  too  young  for  that, 
but  fell  asleep  in  Kate's  arms,  her  golden  head 
resting  on  her  shoulder. 

"  I  '11  ask  mother  to  keep  her,"  whispered 
Kate,  loud  enough  for  the  woman,  who  sat  on 
the  stoop,  to  hear.  "  You's  not  her  mother, 
and  oh  !  wouldn't  it  be  sweet  to  put  her  right 
in  Jancy's  place.  It  would  make  father 
happy,  for  Janey  was  his  favorite.  She's 
fairer  and  prettier  than  Janey,  and  looks  like 
some  lady's  child,  to  be  sure,  and  how  know 
we  but  she  is  stolen  !  " 
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This  took  away  the  breath  of  the  woman  at 
the  door.  She  frowned  and  moved  uneasily, 
and  walked  across  to  the  window,  and  saw  the 
child  lying  there,  her  face  sweet  as  an  angel's 
upturned  to  the  light. 

"  And  where  are  ye  going  to  put  us,  me  and 
the  bairn  ?  "  she  whispered. 

Kate  looked  up,  the  coarse  face  frightened 
her,  and  her  movement  wakened  the  child 
who  was  a  light  sleeper.  She  came  to  with  a 
sob  on  her  lip,  a  grieved  cry  of  "  mother." 

"  Poor  little  lamb !  "  said  the  farmer's  good 
wife.  "  Ye  '11  sleep  over  the  barn  ;  John  will 
show  ye  where,"  she  said  to  the  woman  ;  "  but 
come  and  get  a  good  warm  breakfast  in  the 
morning,  and  we  '11  have  some  talk  together." 

"  Aye,  for  certain,"  was  the  reply,  and  none 
of  them  noticed  the  little  red  necklace  that 
still  lay  over  her  white  bosom,  hidden  by  the 
folds  of  her  apron.     So  the  woman  took  her 
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to  the  loft,  where  a  cloth  was  spread  over  some 
sweet  hay  that  made  a  delightful  resting  place. 

In  the  morning,  early,  Kate  went  to  bring 
her  protege  to  breakfast.  To  her  dismay  the 
woman  and  child  were  both  gone,  had  been 
gone,  probably,  for  hours,  *  for  Kate  was  a 
heavy  sleeper,  and  the  sun  had  long  been  up. 
She  went  half  crying  into  the  house.  The 
other  children  ran  out  and  searched. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  farmer,  "  she  was  a  worth- 
less tramp,  and  it  seems  me  more  than  ever, 
that  she  hath  stolen  that  little  child.  Some 
of  my  men  are  going  into  the  town,  to-day: 
I  '11  bid  them  keep  a  watch  over  the  roads, 
and  we'll  see  to  the  matter  if  we  can,  though, 
doubtless,  the  woman  is  too  cunning  to  be 
caught." 

Towards  night,  Kate  remembered  the  neck- 
lace, the  beautiful  little  coral  chain,  bound 
and  brightened  with  pure  gold,  an  heirloom 
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in  the  family  that  had  been  given  them  by  the 
princess  herself,  the  mother  of  the  present 
princess,  because  in  a  terrible  flood,  farmer 
Woorst  saved  fifty  lives  with  his  own  hands. 
It  was  not  because  the  chain  was  worth  so 
much,  but  on  account  of  the  matters  connect- 
ed with  it.  Kate's  eldest  sister,  long  since 
married,  and  herself  the  mother  of  children, 
was  a  baby  then,  and  the  princess,  old  in  ap- 
pearance, though  not  greatly  advanced  in 
years,  when  she  came  to  see  the  noble  yeoman, 
brought  this  gift  from  her  little  child,  to  the 
first  born  of  the  farmer,  besides  making  him 
a  present  of  his  farm  which  at  that  time  he 
only  rented,  and  thanked  him  through  the 
public  prints. 

Kate  was  pale  with  horror  when  she  discov- 
ered this  loss.  She  happened  to  be  looking  in 
the  great  chest  of  drawers,  and  the  box  where 
these  valuables  were  kept  laid  with  the  cover 
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off.  Then  she  saw  that  the  beautiful  necklace 
was  gone. 

"  0,  how  came  I  to  be  so  thoughtless !  " 
she  cried,  claspmg  her  hands.  "  If  only  they 
had  not  put  that  apron  on,  I  should  have 
remembered  it.  0,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  never 
can  tell  mother,  never.  Father  thought  more 
of  that,  he  said,  than  houses  and  lands,  and 
now  by  my  wretched  carelessness  it  is  gone 
forever." 

For  a  long  time  she  thought  it  over,  the 
tears  coming  at  every  fresh  burst  of  grief. 

"  I'll  say  nothing  about  it,"  she  at  last 
resolved.  "  I'll  let  mother  find  it  out,  and 
then  if  I  am  as^ed  —  " 

She  paused  suddenly ;  what  should  she  say 
after  knowingly  deceiving  her  good  parents. 
Kate  was  an  honest  girl  and  had  been  taught 
to  abhor  a  lie,  but  the  temptation  was  very 
great.     On  one  side,  the  displeasure  of  her 
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father  and  mother,  and  indeed  the  whole 
family,  on  the  other,  ease  purchased  by  a 
guilty  conscience,  and  perhaps  a  whole  web  of 
deceit  and  falsehoods  made  necessary  to  cover 
the  first  wilful  error.  For  a  long  time  poor 
Kate  held  back,  sore  distressed,  but  happily  the 
good  principles  tliat  had  been  sown  in  her 
childish  heart  gained  the  mastery.  She  went 
down  stairs  into  the  pantry  where  her  mother 
was  superintending  the  maids,  and  there, 
trembling  like  a  culprit,  confessed  aside  what 
she  had  done.  Her  mother  was  quick-tem- 
pered ;  the  dish  she  held  fell  from  her  hands 
and  rolled  to  the  floor,  her  eyes  flashed  as  she 
looked  at  the  unhappy  Kate. 

"  Foolish,  wretched  girl !  "  she  cried,  in  the 
first  flush  of  passion,  "  thy  father  will  never 
forgive  thee.  He  valued  that  necklace  more 
than  all  his  possessions.  What  hast  thou 
done  ? " 
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"  I  only  put  it  on  for  a  minute,"  sobbed 
Kate,  "  and  then  I  forgot,  when  the  apron 
covered  it." 

"  No  wonder  the  woman  stole  off  in  the 
morning.  0,  Kate,  Kate  !  thou'rt  the  undo- 
ing of  us ;  how  shall  I  tell  thy  father  ? " 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  cried  a  cheery 
voice,  and  there  stood  the  farmer  at  the  door 
of  the  little  room  where  Kate  and  her  mother 
had  gone  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  maids. 
"  Eh  !  Kate,  why  be  thy  eyes  under  the  apron, 
lass  ?  " 

"  Kate  had  lost  all  her  strength  ;  the  wife  had 
grown  pale ;  neither  of  them  spoke  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  mother  began  to  pity  her  child's 
distress. 

"  Don't  be  too  hard  on  her,"  she  cried,  and 
then  told  him  all. 

The  farmer  stood  for  a  moment  as  one 
struck  dumb. 
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"We  must  have  men  out  for  her,''  he  said, 
when  at  last  he  spoke.  "  But  Kate,  'twas  a 
master  stroke  of  carelessness ;  I  'd  not  have 
thought  it  of  you.  However,  there's  notliing 
done  without  a  purpose  ;  thank  heaven  !  losses 
don't  drive  me  mad,  I've  reason.  Hold  up 
crying,  lass,  that,  we  're  sure  '11  do  no  good, 
and  mayhap  mischief.  It  may  be  a  provi- 
dence, and  what  thou  hadst  to  do,  my  lass. 
For  if  there's  been  any  mischief  with  that 
little  child,  heaven  may  bring  it  forth  through 
that  very  chain.  So  hold  up  lass,  and  wait 
the  will  of  the  Lord.  He  has  wondrous  ways 
wi'  Him  that  we  can't  understand,  dig  we 
ever  so  deep.  I  forgive  thee,  Kate,  but  let 
it  be  a  lesson." 

The  good  man,  as  he  stood  there,  looked  no 
less  than  an  angel  to  Kate.  She  ran  and 
threw  herself  in  his  arms,  and  sobbed  her 
sorrow  on  his  bosom.     On  the  morrow  a  com- 
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plaint  was  lodged  with  the  mayor,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  child  and  woman  given,  and  offi- 
cers sent  in  search. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

THE  LITTLE  PEINCESS  IN  THE  MARKET  PLACE. 

T  the  cross  of  St.  Anthon's, 
near  the  market-place  of  an 
ancient  German  city,  the  old  or- 
gan grinder  and  the  false  Hode 
met,  according  to  promise.  Hode 
had  seen  a  bit  of  silver  at  the 
farm-house  which  she  took  as  if  it  belonged  to 
her.  With  this,  as  early  as  she  could,  in  the 
morning,  she  purchased  drink,  and  by  this 
time  was  in  a  high  good  humor.  The  market 
place  was  old  and  grim.  Behind  high  stalls 
stood  butchers  and  venders  of  meats,  fruit,  and 
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vegetables.  The  floors  were  paved  with  loose 
stones,  and  there  was  a  crowd  there,  for  it  was 
one  of  the  busiest  mornings.  Women  with 
caps  almost  a  yard  high,  making  their  heads 
look  like  towers,  and  wooden  shoes  that  clat- 
tered, made  a  merry  noise  with  their  bargain- 
ing. Poor  little  milk-faced  lambs  laid,  tied  hj 
the  legs,  along  the  narrow  walks  outside,  and 
fowls  crowded  into  wicker  baskets  kept  up  a 
continual  cackling.  Luscious  fruits  were  there 
—  cherries  as  red  as  flame,  tied  in  beautiful 
bunches ;  they  made  poor  Net's  mouth  water 
but  not  a  cherry  was  she  to  have.  Cherries 
were  for  those  happy  children  who  had  the 
little  shining  coins  in  their  fingers.  The  sun 
shone  redly  over  all  the  chattering  throng, 
laying  great  globes  of  fire  on  the  heaped  up 
fruit-baskets,  and  dancing  on  the  women's 
caps,  and  making  their  coarse  faces,  and  dark 
eyes  shine.     0,  how  pleasant  it  was !  and  how 
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beautiful  to  be  dressed  so  nice  and  clean ! 
Did  not  the  women  gaze  after  her  and  call 
her,  in  their  funny  language,  a  pretty  child  ? 
She  only  wished  Hode  would  buy  her  some- 
thing to  eat.  The  sharp  air  and  long  walk 
had  made  her  hungry. 

"  So,  so,"  said  the  old  grinder,  the  wicked 
smile  spreading  all  over  his  face,  "  ah,  ha!  it's 
met  with  good  fortune  so  soon.  Well,  dame, 
you  have  been  in  luck  ;  where  got  you  the  fine 
clotlies  ?  " 

Hode  had  taken  the  necklace  off  while  the 
child  slept,  and  it  was  huddled  up  in  her 
bosom  —  for  Hode  was  very  cunning  —  she 
knew  it  was  of  great  value  and  that  a  great 
many  things  miglit  be  found  out  by  means  of 
it,  so  she  determined  that  it  should  never  be 
seen,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  country.  If 
she  waited  she  might  sell  it  for  a  handsome 
sum,  and  that  would  keep  her  in  strong  drink 
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a  great  while;  for  this  unfortunate  woman 
cared  for  nothing  else  but  the  fatal  liquor  that 
had  become  her  only  solace. 

"  0, 1  got  them  at  a  farmer's  house  ;  they 
took  pity  upon  the  child,  because  she  was  so 
fair.  Had  she  been  an  ugly  little  brat,  she 
might  have  gone  hungry,  so  much  they  care. 
However,  she  will  not  keep  them  long." 

"  I  was  going  to  say,"  continued  the  old 
man,  still  stroking  his  beard,  "  that  she's  very 
pretty  in  them  for  a  child,  but  scarcely  for  an 
object.  Who'd  take  her  for  a  tramp,  now,  or 
bestow  a  thought  of  charity  upon  her  ?  0, 
no,  it  won't  do.  And,  as  I  said  before,  if  you 
want  to  make  your  fortune,  you  must  have 
her  a  blind  one.  The  feeling  grows  upon  me  ; 
she  is  much  too  beautiful  to  be  perfect. 
Imagine  her  with  that  voice  and  those  eyes^ 
looking  up  and  saying, 

"  I'm  blind,  lady," 
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"  Why,  the  silver  would  come  in  showers, 
and  the  good  souls  would  almost  cry  their 
eyes  out.     Come,  dame,  is  it  a  bargain  ?  " 

"  YeS;,  it  is  ;  "  and  the  two  left  the  little 
child  standing  there,  to  go  and  drink  over  it. 

Meantime  some  rude  children  came  up. 
"  See,  little  one,"  said  the  elder,  a  boy  with  a 
great  mass  of  ugly  hair  that  seemed  never  to 
have  been  combed,  "  go  to,  and  steal  that  cake 
over  there,  and  we'll  give  you  half.  Look, 
the  old  woman  turns  round,  and  will  never  see 
you." 

But  the  child  shrank  back,  not  that  she 
knew  better,  for  she  had  never  been  taught 
that  it  was  wicked  to  steal.  She  faintly  re- 
membered once  kneeling  at  some  one's  knee, 
whom  she  called  "  mamma,"  .her  littlo  joined 
hands  held  in  a  loving  clasp,  and  there  turn- 
ing her  face  up  to  heaven,  but  what  it  meant, 
or  what  the  words,  were,  she  had  long  since 
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forgotten.  No  thought  of  the  great  God  had 
yet  entered  her  poor  little  darkened  soul,  but 
she  felt  a  sudden  instinct  that  these  children 
were  not  fit  company  for  her,  that  they  were 
rude  and  coarse  and  ugly. 

"  Ho  I  she's  too  proud  of  her  fine  clothes," 
sang  out  another  boy  ;  "let  us  throw  dirt  at 
her,  there's  nobody  sees." 

They  forgot  that  the  great  eye  of  Jehovah 
was  marking  their  wicked  ways  in  thus  insulting 
a  poor  little  helpless  girl  who  had  no  pro- 
tector. If  they  had  seen  the  princess  Linda 
riding  by  in  her  fine  carriage  with  plenty  of 
servants,  they  would  have  fallen  on  their 
knees  to  honor  her,  and  yet  this  poor  little 
unprotected  child  was  the  princess  Linda, 
though  they  and  she  knew  it  not.  People 
who  despise  the  poor  and  friendless  and  bow 
down  to  the  rich  are  mere  puppets.  They 
liave  no  manhood,  no  honor,  no  true  nobility. 
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These  boys  were  ruffians  in  the  bud.  They 
stooped  down  and  gathered  bits  of  dirt  and 
sticks  and  offal,  and  threw  it  all  over  her 
clean,  pretty  garments.  In  vain  she  cried 
piteously,  the  tears  streaming  down  her  lovely 
cheeks  ;  they  had  no  kindness  in  their  hearts, 
those  churls,  and  they  laughed  and  made  fun 
of  her  distress,  till  a  kind-hearted  woman 
came  by  and  put  them  to  shame. 

"  What !  have  you  nobody  with  you,  and 
you  so  young,"  she  cried,  after  the  boys  had 
gone.     "  Where  is  your  mamma  ?  " 

"  My  mother  is  dead  ;  I  came  from  Tergon," 
sobbed  the  hapless  child. 

"  That  far  ?     Surely,  not  alone." 

"  0,  no  ;  take  me,  lady  ;  I  don't  want  to  go 
with  her.  I  '11  be  good  —  oh !  mamma, 
mamma !  " 

"  Poor  little  soul !  "  cried  the  woman,  piti- 
fully. 
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"  Here  !  you  are  carrying  off  my  brat ;  " 
cried  a  coarse  voice.  The  stranger  turned. 
There,  stalking  after  her  was  a  large  woman, 
coarse  and  red-faced,  her  eyes  enflamed.  She 
had  evidently  drank  very  deeply. 

"  Is  she  yours  ?  "  asked  the  other. 

''  That  is  none  of  thy  business,  good  woman ; 
she  goes  with  me,  that  is  enough."  . 

"  But  the  child  ought  to  be  seen  to,  and 
you,  too.  You  are  not  fit  to  care  for  her.  I'm 
afraid  you  came  by  the  child  in  no  good  way, 
if,  as  you  say,  she  is  not  yours." 

"  Ask  her,"  said  Hode,  stoutly ;  "  Net,  and 
don't  you  belong  to  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  was  the  low,  trembling  answer. 

"  She  may  have  been  beaten  and  taught 
that,"  said  the  woman,  moving  away  reluct- 
antly. "  If  any  search  is  made,  I'll  tell 
against  ye,  ye  may  believe  that." 

"  Aye !  tell  and  welcome,"  was  the  rejoin- 
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der ;  but  the  organ  grinder  and  Hode  ex- 
changed glances. 

"  She'll  have  to  be  blind,  you  see,  good 
woman.  For  it  may  be  as  she  says,  likely 
enough,  though  I  never  doubted  you,  and 
come  they  along  to  inquire,  and  think  they 
have  fixed  it,  aye  !  but,  say  you,  this  child  is 
blind,  born  blind ;  was  your  child  so  ?  What 
thint  of  it,  dame  ?  " 

"  Why,  as  you  say,  it'll  have  to  be  done, 
and  I'll  go  against  it  no  more." 

"  Then  we'll  go  home  together  after  I've 
made  a  few  pennies  by  the  music." 

Hode  had  bought  the  child  a  coarse  bun, 
and  it  tasted  very  good,  for  the  little  creature 
was  quite  hungry.  0,  how  she  thought  of  the 
delicate  honey-cake  that  had  been  given  her 
the  night  before,  and  the  delicious,  sweet  milk. 
Why  could  she  not  live  always  like  those  hap- 
py little  children  that  had  roses  in  their  cheeks 
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and  were  laughing  and  romping  all  the  time, 
and  had  such  a  beautiful  great  house  to  live 
in.  These  thoughts  were  soon  chased  away 
by  the  music  that  now  issued  from  the  organ, 
and  the  crowds  that  gathered  about  her.  And 
when  at  last  the  hour  came  for  them  to  start, 
she  left  the  pleasant  square  with  a  sigh,  for 
Hode  had  grown  very  ugly  and  twitched  her 
hand,  and  spoke  cross  and  spiteful.  Alas!  the 
sun  looked  no  longer  like  gold,  shining  on  the 
great  market-place. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  LITTLE  PRINCESS  MADE  BLIND. 

|HE  streets  grew  narrower  and 
dirtier  every  moment.  Net 
was  going  back  to  her  old  experi- 
ence. Dirty  children  from  whom 
she  shrank,  she  hardly  knew  why, 
thronged  about  the  dark  doorways, 
swearing  and  leering  at  her.  Hitherto  she 
had  been  kept  indoors,  and  so  spared  the  sight 
of  vice  in  its  worst  forms,  but  here  she  saw  it, 
look  where  she  would. 

Past  this  filthy  place,  down  a  sort  of  lane 
much  worse,  where  the  tops  of  the  old,  black 
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houses  almost  touched  each  other,  and  at  the 
very  end,  stood  a  house  dingier,  taller,  black- 
er, more  leaning  than  all  the  rest,  where 
worse  creatures  than  she  had  ever  seen,  gos- 
siped round  tlie  doors  ;  towards  this  place  the 
old  music  grinder  wended  his  way.  Nobody 
moved  for  him,  so  he  thrust  himself  forward 
and  made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  Hode 
following  and  dragging  the  child  till  she 
screamed,  for  it  seemed  as  if  her  arm  was 
broken. 

Then  they  crossed  a  long,  dark  entry,  went 
through  a  room  crowded  with  men  who  were 
smoking  and  swearing,  out  the  back  door  upon 
a  sort  of  veranda,  up  ricketty  steps  on  the 
outside,  which  the  child  was  giddy  with 
mounting,  till  they  came  to  a  passage,  and  en- 
tered a  great  room  that  was  filled  even  to  the 
corners  with  vagrants  of  every  description. 
Here   the   organ   grinder   speedily  found   his 
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corner.  The  heat  was  enough  to  stifle  one, 
and  the  horrible  faces  made  the  child  tremble 
with  a  new  fear.  It  seemed  as  if  every  one 
of  the  people  in  this  dreadful  multitude  was 
willing  to  murder  her,  such  terrible  counte- 
nances grinned  or  frowned  upon  her.  But 
she  was  very  tired,  and  presently  when  the  old 
organ  grinder  pulled  a  truss  of  straw  from 
some  hole  in  the  wall,  and  threw  it  down,  and 
Hode  signed  that  she  was  to  sleep  there,  she 
lay  down  with  an  unchildish  sigh,  and  was 
soon  fast  asleep.  Children  cried  and  ran  over 
her  bed,  but  they  did  not  waken  her.  Her 
apron  and  dress  were  stolen  while  she  slept, 
but  she  was  so  tired,  she  could  not  have  heard 
the  loudest  clap  of  thunder.  Only  once,  some- 
thing roused  her.  She  put  her  hands  to  her 
eyes  with  a  faint  cry.  But  she  did  not  wake, 
did  not  see  that  fearful  face  of  the  old  grinder 
and  his  long  beard,  bending  over  her,  a  wisp 
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of  straw  in  one  hand,  and  a  little  box  in  the 
other. 

Early  in  the  morning,  most  of  the  beggars 
had  gone,  but  still  the  poor  little  princess  in 
such  sad,  very  sad  disguise,  slept  on.  It  was 
best  that  she  did.  Hode  and  the  old  man 
went  out,  leaving  a  crust  and  some  water  by 
her  side,  and  it  was  very  late  indeed,  before 
the  child,  feeling  the  warm  sun  directly  upon 
her  face,  awoke. 

The  diminutive  stove  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  was  sending  out  a  great  heat,  and  there 
was  a  smell  in  the  air  like  burning  fat,  and 
the  odor  of  unsavory  viands.  The  lodgers 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  procure  food, 
paid  the  woman  who  kept  the  room,  for 
letting  them  cook  whatever  they  could  beg  or 
buy,  in  the  oven  of  the  little  stove. 

The  child  on  opening  her  eyes,  found  it  still 
dark,  and  yet  she  felt  the  sunlight  on  her  face, 
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though  she  knew  not  what  it  was.  She  called 
*•'  Hode,"  and  hearing  no  reply,  began  to  sob 
softly. 

In  a  moment  the  woman,  who  was  not  bad- 
hearted  towards  children,  came  to  the  side  of 
her  bed  of  straw. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  little  one  ? "  she 
asked,  in  as  cheerful  a  voice  as  its  natural 
gruffness  would  permit. 

"  0,  where  are  they  all  gone?"  sobbed  the 
poor  child. 

"  And  that  was  thy  mother,  little  one  ?  " 

"  No  —  yes  —  I  called  her  Hode,  always  ; 
and  she  is  gone  and  left  me,  and  my  head 
aches  so  ! " 

"  Never  thee  mind,  dear  ;  here,  take  this 
bit  of  bread  and  sup  of  tea.  Why,  sure,  how 
strangely  the  child  acts  —  as  if  she  saw  noth- 
ing, for  all  the  world." 

The   child  laid  back,  still   wearied,  disap- 
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pointed  and  in  pain,  wondering  why  it  should 
seem  so  lilie  day  when  it  was  dark,  and  from 
some  instinct  of  suffering  kept  her  eyes  still 
shut.  Meantime  the  woman,  who  had  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  her,  watched  her  all  day.  She 
had  been  told  that  she  should  be  paid  for  it, 
but  this  time  she  did  it  out  of  love  ;  for  the 
pretty,  helpless  thing  had  won  what  little 
heart,  poverty  and  the  constant  sight  and 
practice  of  sin  had  left  her.  Tlie  old  organ 
grinder  she  knew  well.  He  had  long  been  a 
lodger  of  hers,  and  though  she  remembered 
that  for  years  he  had  carried  a  blind  child,  she 
never  dreamed  that  he  could  be  so  far  gone  in 
wickedness  as  wantonly  to  destroy  sight,  in 
order  to  attain  his  own  seliish  desires. 

"  Again  came  night,  and  the  child  slept  as 
before.  In  the  morning,  after  all  l^ad  gone, 
she  was  left  as  usual.  The  woman  came  to 
her  bed  and  spoke  to  her.  She  answered 
cheerfully. 
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"  Is  the  head  quite  well,  cosset  ?  " 

"  It  don't  ache  any,"  was  the  patient  reply. 

"  Not  even  when  you  open  your  eyes  ?  " 

"  0,  no,  it's  all  gone  ;  but  you  needn't  shut 
the  blinds  now  ;  let  the  sun  come  in." 

"  Precious  soul,  the  sun  is  on  thy  face ;  " 
said  the  woman,  hastily,  bending  over  her. 

"  But  I  don't  see  any  sun." 

"  Nor  me  —  see'st  me,  surely  ? " 

"  No,  I  don't  see  anybody." 

"  And  thine  eyes  wide  open  !  saints  protect 
us ! " 

"  Why  don't  I  see  ? "  came  the  plaintive 
question. 

"  Why,  child,  you  surely  must  see.  There, 
raise  the  head  and  look  about.  Dost  see  the 
old  stove,  where  they  cook  the  meat,  when 
they  chance  to  get  it,  and  the  big  chair  that 
the  lame  man  sleeps  in,  because  he  can't 
stretch  forth  his  leg,  poor  soul !  and  the  sun 
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coming  in  grand  as  may  be,  here,  there  and 
everywhere." 

"  No  —  no  —  no  —  "  the  child  shook  her 
head,  and  the  eyes  rolled  vaguely  right 
and  left. 

"  What !  thou  'rt  not  blind  !  "  ! 

"  What  is  blind  ?  "  sighed  the  poor  child. 

The  woman  choked  and  then  burying  her 
face  in  the  lap  of  the  little  one,  she  burst  into 
tears  and  sobs,  that  shook  her  to  and   fro. 

"  Don't  cry,"  said  the  child  ;  "  what  makes 
you  cry  ?  " 

"  0,  poor  soul !  if  the  mother  that  bore  thee 
could  but  see  thee  now." 

"  But  she  is  dead,"  sighed  the  sad  voice ; 
"  oh !  mamma !  "  and  then  the  grief  of  her 
little  life  burst  forth  anew. 

"Don't  cry,  darling;  don't  cry,  sweet  cosset; 
we'll  make  thee  happy,  and  perhaps  'tis  a  sud- 
den disease  that  may  be  cured.  We'll  carry 
thee  to  some  good  physician  ;  we'll  heal  thee." 
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"  But  what  makes  it  night,  dark  night  ? " 
persisted  the  child.  "  When  will  it  be  morn- 
ing?" 

"  Alack !  the  heavens  protect  me  !  what  am 
I  to  say  ?  Thou  wilt  have  to  be  led,  cosset, 
if  the  sight  never  comes  back ;  but  'tis  good 
they  get  used  to  it,  I'm  told,  and  so  young, 
too  !  In  a  year  thou'lt  forget  the  sight  as  if 
there  had  always  been  blindness  ;  that's  a  good 
thing ;  so  cheer  up,  little  one ;  we'll  all  try  to 
make  thee  happy  —  aye  will  we." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  GOOD  MINISTER. 

FTER  that  first  day  the  child 
felt  no  more  pain.  In  their 
rough  way  both  Hode  and  the 
organ  grinder  were  kind  to  her, 
conscious  that  they  had  done  her 
a  life  long  evil  which  no  repent- 
ance could  avert.  She  had  a  sweet  and  most 
peculiar  voice,  like  the  thread  of  silver  melody 
that  steals  from  the  throat  of  the  mocking 
bird  at  times  in  the  midst  of  his  all  beautiful 
song.  She  had  been  distinguished  at  the 
castle  for  this  delicate  silverness,  this  clearer 
than    flute   warble,   and   whoever    heard  her 
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once,  longed  to  listen  again,  and  went  home 
voice-haunted.  Was  it  not  well  that  the  eyes 
of  the  sweet  child  could  no  longer  behold 
evil  ?  for  she  was  oftentimes  in  the  thick  of 
utter  depravity.  And  as  if  the  angels  talked 
unseen  to  her,  she  began  to  have  glimpses  of 
something  beyond  this  weary  earth-life. 

People  said,  "  God  pity  her ! "  and  "  God 
bless  her  !  "  and  "  heaven  help  her !  "  and 
such  well  meant  but  sometimes  thoughtless 
ejaculations.  Who  was  God  ?  what  did  they 
mean  ?  where  was  heaven  ?  the  little  sightless 
child  asked  Hode,  and  Hode  laughed  at  her ; 
she  asked  the  old  grinder,  and  he  replied  that 
she  needn't  think  of  setting  up  for  a  saint,  for 
they  were  making  too  much  money,  now.  So 
the  little  one  groped  along  in  the  darkness, 
feeling  occasional  thrills  of  comfort  at  times, 
she  knew  not  why,  nor  from  whence  they 
came,  but  welcomed  them,  and  they  helped 
her  meagre  spiritual  life. 
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One  day,  a  year  after  her  blindness,  almost 
the  day  she  was  five  years  old,  Hode,  who 
played  the  tambourine  with  vigorous  thumps, 
was  taken  in  a  fit.  At  that  moment  the 
village  pastor,  a  mild,  middle  aged  man, 
was  just  entering  the  parsonage  gate.  He  saw 
that  help  was  needed  —  the  woman's  case 
was  pitiable,  and  there  was  no  help  to  call 
upon,  save  his  housekeeper,  who  was  as  ten- 
der-hearted as  himself." 

"  Take  her  in  the  hall.  Miss  Bessy,"  he 
said,  as  the  kind  woman  was  bemoaning,  and 
soon  the  poor  creature  laid  on  a  settle,  and 
mistress  Bessy  was  chaffing  her  coarse,  cold 
hands  with  steaming  cloths.  Nobody  had 
thought  of  little  Net,  who,  coarsely  clad,  her 
bare,  but  beautiful  feet  hardened  by  contact 
with  the  rough  ground,  her  little  hands 
crossed  as  she  had  been  suddenly  interrupted 
in  the  attitude  of  singing,  caught  the  good 
clergyman's  eye. 
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*'  Why,  who  is  that  ? "  he  cried,  for  the 
child,  standing  there,  her  light  curls  blown  by 
the  breeze,  her  beautiful,  sightless  eyes  intent- 
ly gazing  forward,  with  something  inexpressi- 
bly mournful  in  their  glance,  made  the  most 
charming  picture  —  and  the  clergyman  was 
fond  of  all  pictures. 

"  'Tis  the  little  lass  that  sang  for  them,  I 
trow,"  said  the  housekeeper ;  "  and  sure,  never 
in  such  a  strait  saw  I  child  stand  so  still,"  and 
she  beckoned  her  to  come  out  of  the  sun. 

Of  course  the  child  did  not  see,  and  still 
stood  like  a  statue.  The  good  man  went  out 
and  spoke  to  her.  His  heart  ached  on  the 
instant,  for  turning  her  eyes  to  where  he 
stood,  she  said  in  her  own,  sweet  voice, 
"  please,  I'm  blind,"  and  up  welled  the  tears 
to  the  man's  lashes,  as  if  he  was  a  boy,  and 
somebody  had  struck  him. 

"  Come  in,  my  poor,  pet  lamb  ;  thy  mother 
is  ill  there." 
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"No  —  my  mother  is  dead,"  said  the  child, 
her  slender  fingers  clinging  round Jiis  hand. 

"More  the  sorrow,  for  thee,  little  lassie," 
he  replied,  his  voice  quivering  over  every 
word  ;  "  come  and  let  me  talk  to  thee." 

In  a  few  moments  she  was  in  his  study,  and 
on  his  knee. 

"  My  poor  lamb,  hast  no  father  or  mother  ? 
Who  then  compels  thee  to  this  way  of  living  ? 
Who  are  these  people  who  make  money  on 
thine  infirmity  ?  " 

"  They  have  taken  care  of  me,  since  my 
mother  died,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

"  Aye  I  starved  soul  and  body  together,  I 
warrant  me,"  he  muttered.  "I  dare  say  the 
poor  elf  knows  nothing  of  God." 

"  0,  yes,  I  do !  one  told  me  He  cared  for 
me,  but  that  He  was  far  off.  Do  you  know 
Him  ? " 

She  could  not  see,  but  down  that  honest, 
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rugged  face,  and  trickling  over  the  brown 
beard,  great  salt  drops  were  falling. 

"  My  little  child,  I  do  know  Him.  He  is 
my  father,  is  thy  father,  and  pities  and  loves 
thee.  He  hath  sent  thee  to  me  this  day  to 
give  thee  a  few  crumbs  of  comfort,  poor 
lamb!" 

"  Then  He  is  good." 

"Yes,  my  little  child,  He  is  very  good, 
and  thou  must  learn  to  ask  Him  to  care  for 
thee,  and  comfort  thee." 

"Will  He?  and  so  far  off?" 

"  He  is  nearer  to  thee  little  one  than  I  am. 
Think  of  Him  as  round  thee  always.  Thou 
dost  listen  to  the  winds.  His  voice  is  in  them  ; 
thou  dost  smell  the  sweet  flowers,  His  good- 
ness made  them.  He  wishes  thee  to  love 
Him,  and  talk  to  Him." 

"  What !  may  I  talk  to  Him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  pretty  one,  and  thou  shalt  find  His 
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answers  in  thy  soul,  for  there  will  come  such 
a  calm,  such  a  sweetness  and  tender  peace, 
as  will  make  thee  sure  He  hath  heard  thee." 

"  Then  I  will,"  she  cried,  her  face  bright- 
ening. "  I  hear  men  talk  a  great  deal  of 
Him,  but  it  is  only  when  they  are  angry." 

"  Alas !  poor  little  child,"  said  the  kind 
clergyman,  and  then  he  told  her  as  simply 
and  gently  as  he  could,  what  sin  it  was  to 
speak  lightly  of  Him,  how  His  commands 
were  broken,  and  the  story  of  the  gentle 
Christ.  Not  one  word  was  lost  upon  the  in- 
telligent mind. 

"  I  would  I  had  that  child  to  educate,"  he 
said,  to  mistress  Bessy^  as  the  woman  Hode, 
insisted  upon  going  farther,  when  she  had 
recovered  from  the  fit.  "  I  fear  she  is  in  bad 
hands  ;  but  in  my  opinion,  the  angels  have 
gotten  hold  of  her,  likewise,  for  never  saw  I 
a  mind  so  ripe  for  religious  truths." 
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And  so  the  child  went  on  her  darkened 
ways,  but  there  was  a  new  charm  added  to  her 
lovely  face.  Hode  grew  worse  and  worse  ;  she 
was  literally  drinking  herself  to  death,  and 
always  she  was  harsh  and  often  cruel,  hut  the 
little  one  had  a  friend  she  seldom  spoke  of. 
The  wicked  seemed  to  have  no  power  over  her 
—  she  could  not  see  their  ways,  she  would  not 
listen  to  their  words.  Blows,  when  they  came, 
fell  on  her  almost  harmlessly,  for  a  strong 
angel  upheld  her  soul  and  warded  off.  evil. 
She  had  by  this  time  totally  forgotten,  as  far 
as  outward  experience  testified,  the  luxurious 
surroundings  in  the  midst  of  which  she  first 
drew  breath.  Still  was  the  picture  of  that 
happy  spacious  farm-house,  her  beau  ideal  of 
earthly  bliss.  She  spent  hours  and  hours 
thinking  about  it,  and  oli !  if  she  should  ever 
by  any  strange  chance  go  there  again, 
she  thought,  how  terrible  not  to  be  able  so  see 
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the  dear  faces  that  were  all  happily  stamped 
upon  her  memory.  No — she  never  should 
forget  that  blessed  night  —  her  joy  at  sight  of 
the  clean  clothes  —  the  sweet  food,  and  the 
bright,  glittering  necklace. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  LITTLE  PRINCESS  IN  DANGER. 

jHEY  were  nearing  home  one  night. 
They  had  been  travelling  all 
day,  and  Hode  had  drank  freely  as 
it  was  a  sort  of  holiday  with  her. 
The  organ  grinder,  contrary  to  his 
usual  habit,  was  also  very  much  in- 
toxicated, and  proposed  going  into  a  dilapi- 
dated barn  on  the  ruinous  premises  of  an  es- 
tate fast  falling  to  decay. 

Before  long  the  two  were  asleep  on  the 
nearly  bare  planks,  and  the  little  one  seated 
on  the  step,  felt  the  fresh  breeze  kiss  her  hot 
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forehead,  and  seemed  disinclined  to  slumber. 
Hour  after  hour  she  sat  there,  her  hands 
folded  over  her  knees,  the  calm,  bright  stars 
looking  down  upon  her,  the  softer  influences 
of  night  gently  soothing  her  spirit.  At  these 
times  she  thought  of  God.  Perhaps  He  had 
opened  great  avenues  of  light  in  that  childish 
soul,  on  which  the  heavenly  inhabitants  came 
to  talk  with  her.  Her  simple  petition  was 
that  she  might  be  taken  to  that  better  country, 
for  here  there  was  only  weariness,  wickedness 
and  cruelty. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  strange  snap  among 
the  straw,  what  little  there  was.  A  smell, 
strong  and  pungent  as  of  burning  woolen, 
came  to  her  nostrils,  a  thick  smoke  seemed 
driving  past  her.  What  was  it  ?  Could  the 
barn  be  on  fire  ?  And  Hode  and  the  organ 
grinder  asleep  there,  right  in  the  jaws  of 
death?     She   sprang  up  suddenly  as   a  puff 
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of  hot  ail"  struck  her  cheek,  and  ran  into  the 
barn,  straight  into  the  jaws  of  danger.  She 
felt  the  nearness  of  the  liot  flame  that  now 
began  to  creep  from  the  body  of  the  unfortu- 
nate organ  grinder,  that  by  this  time  was  near- 
ly consumed.  The  organ  was  in  flames,  the 
floor  burning  —  slowly  the  fire  was  making 
headway  and  there  was  no  human  help  within 
miles. 

"  Hode,"  cried  the  child,  quivering  from 
head  to  foot  with  fear  and  strong  excitement, 
"  oh  !  she  will  be  burned  ;  Hode  !  Hode !  " 
There  was  no  answer  save  the  crackling  of 
the  flames  that  fed  by  the  rotten  wood,  dry 
and  resinous,  now  began  to  roar  with  the 
mighty  voice  of  the  fiend  of  flame.  On  went 
the  child.  The  heat  lapped  about  her  feet 
where  she  groped,  the-  smoke  curled  round 
her  when  suddenly  she  fell  upon  the  prostrate 
body  of  the  woman   she   sought.     Yain   her 
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appeals  at  first ;  the  woman  was  stupefied  with 
drink  and  smoke.  She  caught  her  by  the 
hands,  pulling  with  all  her  might,  dragging 
her  as  fast  and  far  as  her  puny  strength  would 
permit,  shouting,  seizing  her  by  the  hai]\ 
until  at  last  the  fatal  spell  was  broken,  the 
woman  awoke  to  see  herself  and  the  heroic 
blind  child,  surrounded  by  great  curling  arms 
of  fire  that  seemed  to  thrust  themselves  out 
from  the  darkness  on  al]  sides. 

"  Holy  saints  !  "  she  cried  wildly,  "  we  shall 
all  perish  here.  Which  way  is  the  door, 
child?  Ah!  lam  punished,  now — she  can't 
see  —  and  we  are  doomed  to  die  this  night." 
By  this  time  the  fire  was  running  up  the 
stout  rafters,  and  hurling  great  clouds  of 
smoke  down  from  the  roof.  On  every  side 
seemed  a  solid  wall  of  flame,  and  yet,  as  if 
some  angel  guarded  the  spot,  where  they  stood 
was  all  untouclied,  oven  their  clothes  were  not 
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singed.  Suddenly  one  of  the  walls,  that  faced 
the  road,  fell  outward,  with  a  great  crash. 
The  cinders  and  forked  fire  flew  upwards  into 
the  calm,  clear  air,  but  the  cool  breath  of 
evening,  though  perhaps  it  redoubled  their 
danger,  yet  drove  the  smoke  from  them  and 
they  breathed  more  easily. 

"  The  old  man  is  gone,"  said  Hode  ;  "  either 
he  made  his  escape,  or  the  fire  has  devoured 
him.  Now,  with  God's  help,  for  one  effort  — 
and  if  we  die,  we  die." 

She  lifted  the  child,  bade  her  hide  her  face 
in  her  bosom,  caught  up  her  gown  and  covered 
the  little  form,  then  making  a  resolute  dash 
forward,  she  flew  through  the  great  furnace 
that  had  closed  around  them,  to  the  space 
cleared  by  the  fallen  wall.  On  she  went,  the 
fire  scorching  her  arms  from  which  the  sleeves 
hung  back,  and  singing  her  hair  —  on  —  on, 
stumbling  once  and  almost  losing  her  footing. 
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—  the  shoes  scorching  her  like  red  hot  coals 

—  the  crimson  cinders  recoiling  against  her 
legs  which  were  stockingiess,  on,  till  she  had 
cleared  the  awful  barrier,  when  she  fell  down, 
panting,  shrieking,  sobbing  hysterically,  bend- 
ing her  body  to  and  fro,  slapping  her  hands  on 
her  knees  and  against  her  sides,  and  altogether 
behaving  like  a  lunatic,  while  the  child  stood 
by  her  side,  trembling  like  a  leaf,  yet  full  of 
gratitude  to  her  preserver. 

"  It  was  so  good  of  you  to  take  me  in  your 
arms,"  she  murmured ;  "  oh !  how  I  thank 
you ! '' 

"  What !  and  you  to  tell  me  you  came  back 
out  of  the  cool  air  to  warn  me  of  the  danger 
when  you  might  have  run  !  Child,  I  've  been 
a  brute  once  to  you,  I  couldn't  do  it  again. 
And  now  that  wicked  old  man  is  gone,  with 
all  his  sins  upon  him." 

"  I  wish  we  could  have  wakened  him,"  said 
the  child. 
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"  Ah !  and  saved  him  for  worse  things, 
might  be.  No,  no,  he  would  have  been  a  poor 
help  to  you,  and  you  had  grown  up  with  me 
and  him.  0,  me !  and  it's  miserable  I  am, 
and  deserved  to  go  from  fire  to  fire,  aye,  and 
should,  but  for  you  —  poor  little  blind  one." 

"  We  never  will  stop  in  barns,  again." 

"Never!"  said  Hode,  firmly.  "0,  if  I 
had  but  the  drop,  now  !  " 

"  You  surely  wouldn't  drink,  when  that's 
what  caused  it,  maybe,  and  after  God  has 
saved  you !  "  cried  the  child,  amazed.  The 
woman  blushed. 

"  Well,  I  'm  bruised,  you  see,  and  it  be 
hard  for  we  old  ones  to  break  off  our  habits. 
Ah  !  if  I  'd  never  known  what  the  drink  was, 
I  'd  been  an  innocent  woman,  and  living  in  a 
castle  maybe,  as  once." 

"  What !  did  you  ever  live  in  a  castle, 
Hode  ?  " 
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"  Aye,  child,  but  seems  the  air  is  cold,  I 
wonder  where  we  may  get  shelter  ?  It's  too 
late  for  any  farmhouse,  we  'd  be  taken  as  low 
vagrants.     Dear,  dear,  and  what  a  sight !  " 

"  Does  it  burn,  still,  Hode  ?  " 

"  Aye,  does  it  ?  the  fire  goes  licking  up  as 
a  many  tongues  long  as  my  body  ;  and  present- 
ly there  '11  be  a  fall.  Now  by  its  light  I  see 
the  old  place  yonder.  My  limbs  are  gettin' 
stiff,  for  I  've  nothing  to  warm  them  with, 
seeing  he  had  the  flask.  Come,  there's 
nobody  lived  there  this  many's  the  day." 

"  0,  but  Hode,  do  you  think  he  can  be 
gone  ?  " 

"Aye!  organ  and  he  are  cinders  by  this 
time,  I  trow.  But  look  child,"  she  cried  out, 
her  face  lighting  as  with  a  sudden  hispiration, 
"  remember,  whatever  I  may  have  been  to  ye, 
this  night  I  saved  your  life,  and  if  ever  the 
time  comes  that  ye'U  be  better  circumstanced, 
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as  come  it  may,  and  it  begins  to  go  hard 
against  me,  bethink  of  this  one  time  when  I 
saved  your  life  that  might  have  left  ye." 

"  0,  Hode !  I'll  always  be  grateful,"  said  the 
child,  "  though  I  don't  quite  understand  you  ; 
I'm  sure  I  can't  forget  what  you  did  to-nigiit." 

"  And  if  I'm  in  trouble  through  you, 
ye'U  always  certify  to  it,"  cried  the  woman 
eagerly. 

"Indeed  I  will,"  replied  the  child  in  a  grave 
voice,  quite  forgetting  that  the  obligation  was 
almost  entirely  on  the  other  side,  and  but  for 
her  Hode  would  never  have  left  that  grave  of 
fire.  "  I'll  do  whatever  I  can  for  you,  Hode, 
if  ever  you're  in  trouble  ;  oh  !  I  thank  you  a 
thousand  and  a  thousand  times." 

"  Well,  child,  we'll  look  for  shelter  of  some 
kind,  now ;  come  to  the  house  yonder,  take 
my  hand,  and  we'll  find  a  place  to  stay  that'll 
be  safe  from  fire  and  flame,  I  trust." 
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By  the  light  of  the  still  burning  rafters, 
they  made  their  way  across  the  field  to  the 
deserted  house.  The  great  pillars  that  sup- 
ported the  white  portico,  gleamed  like  marble 
in  the  fitful  light  of  the  conflagration.  All 
the  doors  were  shut  and  locked,  but  by  dint  of 
applying  her  strong  shoulder,  Hode  forced 
open  a  window,  helped  in  the  child,  and  found 
up  stairs  an  old  bedstead  and  a  sack  —  so  soon 
the  two  were  wrapped  in  a  deep  slumber. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  PRINCESS  STILL  SEARCHES  FOR  HER  CHILD. 
A  mother's  FAITH. 

^ROM  another  fruitless  search 

the  prmcess  had  returned.     Three 

years    had    now    passed    sinee  the 

little  child  Linda  liad  disappeared. 

The  castle  was  a  gloomy  mansion. 

No   feasts,  no   dances,    no    archery 

parties,  no  lighting  up  of  the  park  and  the 

gardens.     The  princess  seldom  saw  company. 

The   nursery  wore   an   ah-  of  desolation    tliat 

was  sadder  than  any  grave  could  be,  for  none 

could   tell   where  were   the   little   hands  that 
211 
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once  used  those  pretty  toys,  the  rounded 
limbs  that  once  pressed  the  bed  that  no  hand 
touched  now,  only  that  of  the  bereaved  mother. 
In  truth  this  dreariness  was  becoming  intoler- 
able to  tlie  prince,  who  vainly  sought  in  Imnt- 
ing  and  travelling  to  banish  his  own  sad 
thoughts.  He  had  of  late  remonstrated  with 
his  wife  for  the  solitude  she  kept  and  for  what 
he  termed  her  useless  travels. 

"  Let  us  give  the  babe  up,  my  dear,"  he 
would  say.  "  We  have  mourned  her  and 
sought  her  three  long  years,  and  surely  if  she 
had  been  alive  we  should  have  got  some  clue 
to  the  fact.  I  am  tired  of  seeing  your  sweet 
face  so  clouded.  Bethink  you  were  to  live  for 
me  as  well  as  the  child.  How  does  it  look  to 
be  always  thus  mourning  ?  " 

"  If  we  but  knew,"  was  her  invariable  re- 
ply- 

"  But  we  do  not,  and  cannot.     Let  us  ac- 
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cept  that  the  good  God  gives  us.  The  child  is 
in  his  arms.  I  must  forbid  any  more  of  this 
useless  searching." 

"  Once  more,  dear  Evvard,  only  once  more, 
and  then  I  promise  you  I  will  give  my  child 
up,  though  it  tear  my  heart.  I  know  I  seem 
not  to  be  doing  my  duty  by  you,  but  oh !  the 
impression  that  she  lives  is  so  strong  at  times ! 
I  can  almost  grasp  her  —  almost  see  her! 
Her  voice  so  different  from  everything  I  ever 
heard  floats  upon  my  ear." 

"  Then  'tis  from  tl^  angels,"  replied  her 
husband,  as  she  broke  down,  himself  in  tears, 
"  for  I  am  persuaded  she  lives  not.  But 
come,  after  one  last  search,  you  tell  me  you 
will  try  to  mourn  less.  There  are  other 
duties  call  you,  our  people  are  neglected,  our 
relatives  angered  by  this  seclusion." 

A  servant  entered.  She  went  direct  to 
the  princess,  pale  and  eager. 
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"  Madam  Stein  wishes  for  you.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  or  she  would  not 
send,  but  being  ill,  prays  you  to  come." 

The  princess  arose  without  a  word,  her 
heart  beating  rapidly.  She  almost  ran  to  the 
housekeeper's  room.  Madam  Stein  sat  in  a 
great  chair,  almost  disabled  from  rheumatic 
pains. 

An  old,  white  headed  peddler,  stood,  with  his 
pack,  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire-place,  look- 
ing eagerly  upon  something  which  the  house- 
keeper held.  * 

"  See,  my  princess,"  said  the  latter,  "  here 
is  something  whicli  bears  the  arms  of  your 
family.     This  man  had  it." 

The  princess  took  from  her  hand  a  necklace 
of  red  coral  with  golden  clasps,  damaged  by 
fire.     She  looked  at  it  wildly. 

"  Where  got  you  this  ? "  she  cried. 

The  man  seemed  almost  too  much  aston- 
ished to  speak.     At  last  he  muttered  — 
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"  Highness  —  I  found  it  —  or  it  was  found 
in  a  heap  of  ashes  where  a  barn  had  burned 
down,  also  the  bones  of  a  man,  and  small  part 
of  a  hand-organ." 

The  princess  was  passing  the  chain  through 
her  fingers.  "  I  cannot  tell  what  it  means," 
she  cried,  breathlessly,  "but  I  take  it  as  an 
omen  that  heaven  will  now  reward  my  faith. 
'Tis  certainly  something  belongs  to  our  house. 
There  is' a  date,  too,"  she  stooped  to  decipher, 
"  the  year  I  was  born  —  this  is  really  very 
strange.     My  darling  had  nothing  like  this." 

"  They  say  two  tramps  and  a  child  lodged 
in  the  barn,"  muttered  the  old  peddler,  "  and 
must  have  set  it  on  fire.  Next  day  a  woman 
and  child  were  seen  near,  but  lost  sight  of." 

"  And  child  !  "  cried  the  princess,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  "  and  this  necldace  found. 
How  know  I  ?  some  of  the  maids  may  have 
put  it  on  her  ?     And  child !  oh  !  suppose  it  be 
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my  Linda,  my  darling,"  and  she  turned,  wild 
and  excited,  "  Old  man  I  must  have  this 
chain  —  there,  there  is  gold.  One  more  trial ; 
oh  I  madam  Stein,  suppose  I  find  her,  and  my 
heart  break  with  the  joy." 

"  Then  will  she  be  motherless,"  replied  the 
housekeeper,  with  a  compassionate  look. 

"  No,  no,  I  will  not  let  it  kill  me  ;  I  will 
call  on  heaven  for  strength.  Pray  for  me, 
dear  madam  Stein ;  you  counselled  me  when  a 
child,  counsel  me  now." 

The  old  peddler  professed  himself  quite 
satisfied,  and  the  princess  returned  to  her 
husband  with  the  chain. 

"  It  is  certainly  something  like  evidence," 
he  said,  and  encouraged  this  her  last  search. 


CHAPTER  X. 


TRIUMPH. 


T  had  been  a  hot  midsummer 
day.  Now  the  twilight  was 
coming  on,  the  sky  was  red,  the 
fields,  ruddy  in  the  waning  light, 
began  to  glisten  with  early  dew. 
Slowly  a  carriage  ascended  a  steep 
hill  some  ten  miles  from  Tergon.  The  horses 
were  weary  and  pulled  slowly.  Inside  the 
coach  a  soft  rose-color  gleamed,  for  the  lining 
was  handsome  as  that  of  a  royal  carriage. 

Dispirited   and   worn   out,  the   large   tears 
crowding  to  her  eyes,  the  sweet,  pale  face  very 
217 
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listless  and  dejected,  sat,  or  rather  leaned,  the 
bereaved  princess.  She  had  now  been  on  the 
search  for  several  months,  and  had  not  found 
the  slightest  clew  to  the  missing  one.  Life 
seemed  very  hard  to  endure ;  she  was  thinking 
how,  after  she  had  given  this  search  up,  she 
must  go  into  the  vanities  of  the  world,  again 
dress,  smile,  dance,  sport,  and  her  poor  heart 
dead  within  her.  Suddenly,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  a  rich,  rosy  color  spread  over  her 
cheeks,  her  lips  parted,  she  sprang  forward 
breathless,  and  strove  to  catch  at  the  check 
string.  One  simple  word  had  electrified  her, 
thus.     A  child's  silver  voice  had  said, 

"  Hode." 

Long  before  the  carriage  appeared  in  view, 
a  woman  and  child  were  toiling  up  the  steep 
hill.  The  child  had  slung  across  her  shoulder, 
by  a  very  much  faded  ribbon,  a  little,  homely 
guitar,  which  had   seen  much   service.     The 
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two  sat  down  to  rest.  The  woman  was  short, 
quite  stout,  and  very  plain,  indeed  her  face 
was  disfigured  by  disease.  Tlie  child  was 
fragile  but  very  fair,  while  her  two  large, 
mournful,  ine:spressibly  beautiful  blue  eyes 
were  lifted  as  if  in  contemplation  of  the 
gorgeous  sunset  sky  —  but  alas !  they  saw 
nothing. 

"  We  are  very  tired,  good  Martha,  are  we 
not  ?  "  at  last  the  child  said. 

"  Dear,  yes,  and  have  earned  so  little.  It 
seems  to  me  the  people  care  little  for  we  poor 
tramps.  See,  what  a  beautiful  carriage  comes 
yonder !  dear  —  I  keep  forgetting  that  thine 
eyes  are  the  least  joy  to  thee.  Well  —  it  is  a 
grand  carriage,  with  two  lovely,  milk-white 
steeds  that  have  silver  all  over  their  housings ; 
there's  money  there  —  and  rank.  They  come 
so  slowly,  I  wonder  will  they  let  us  turn  an 
honest  penny  ?     Dear,  how  tired  the  creatures 
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be ;  but  they'll  soon  get  to  the  top.  Now,  if 
they  stop  for  a  breathing,  do  thou  sing ;  it 
maybe  somebody  will  take  pity  on  thy  poor, 
blind  eyes  —  which  means,  give  money.  Poor 
soul !  but  it  is  hard  —  and  you  to  sing  —  so 
tired !  " 

"  Yes,  but  you  know  'tis  making  money  to 
keep  poor,  sick  Hode ;  Hode  must  not  want 
for  food ;  she  saved  my  life  once." 

"  I  've  often  heard  her  tell  of  that,  and 
something  besides,  alack,  that  makes  her  a 
guilty  woman,  methinks,  though  it  came  out 
in  her  dreams.  See,  see ;  the  coach  has 
stopped,  and  oh  !  the  whitest,  softest,  sweetest 
hand  beckons  us.  0,  would  you  could  behold 
that  lovely  face !  'tis  a  lady,  and  she  will  sure 
hear  ye." 

The  woman  went  up  to  the  coach. 

"  Which  of  you  spoke  of  Hode  ? "  asked 
the  princess. 
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"  The  poor  blind  thing,  yonder,  madam ; 
Hode  is  her  friend,  and  very  ill." 

"  Hode  is  not  a  common  name  ;  is  she  your 
countrywoman  ?  " 

"  Aye !  I  suppose  so.  But  wilt  hear  the 
child  sing?" 

"  Certainly,  and  speak  with  her.  0,  my 
heart !  those  eyes  are  never  blind !  How 
strangely  the  face  affects  me  !  " 

"  Come,  pet,  the  lady  would  hear  you  sing." 

The  child  came  forward,  a  smile  in  her 
sightless  eyes.  The  princess  grasped  the  door 
till  her  very  nails  grew  blue,  for  the  song  was 
one  she  had  often  sung  herself,  to  the  little 
one  she  mourned. 

"  Hath  she  been  always  blind  ?  " 

"  I  judge  not,  lady,  by  something  I  heard. 
Some  have  been  cruel  to  her." 

"  Who  is  she  ?  " 

"  That,  I  know  not ;  but  I  have  my  thoughts, 
sometimes." 
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"  And  what  do  you  tliiiik  ?  " 

"  That  as  I  said,  some  have  dealt  ill  by  the 
child.  Now  this  Hode,  a  terrible  .drunkard 
she  was,  and  will  have  her  drop  still,  though 
dying,  hath  been  better  circumstanced.  I 
doubt  not  she  hath  been  in  some  great  lady's 
service,  and  sometimes  she  blabs  of  making 
off  with  a  little  child,  sometimes  mourns  that 
she  lent  herself  to  her  blindness,  by  which  I 
judge  the  child  was  born  well  enough,  but 
the  sight  destroyed.  Some  of  our  craft  have 
the  secret." 

"  My  God !  thou  wilt  yet  answer  my 
prayer  !  "  cried  the  princess  under  her  breath. 

"  The  lady  will  faint,"  muttered  the  woman. 

"  0,  there  is  something  so  sweet  in  her 
voice,  how  I  love  her !  "  said  the  child,  softly. 

"  Tell  my  coachman  to  dismount,"  said  the 
princess  in  a  weak  voice. 

The  man  came  to  the  window. 
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"  I  wish  to  take  those  within,"  she  said ; 
"  there  —  scat  the  child  by  me.  Little  one, 
take  my  liand  —  ah !  heaven  if  it  should  be 
her !  and  those  lovely  eyes  sightless.  Tell  my 
coachman  where  to  drive ;  I  must  see  this 
Hode." 

The  man  looked  shocked.  The  woman  de- 
scribed a  narrow,  filthy  street. 

"  No  matter  where,  only  bring  me  to  her." 

She  led  her  in  a  miserable  tenement  where 
on  the  floor,  huddled  in  straw,  lay  the  wreck 
of  a  woman.  No  language  can  paint  the  ex- 
pression, half  fearful,  half  remorseful,  with 
which  she  gazed  upon  the  princess. 

"  She  has  come  —  to  curse  me  !  "  she  cried, 
and  swooned. 

'^  That  is  she,"  said  the  princess  ;  and  she 
caught  the  child  to  her  bosom,  lavishing  kisses 
upon  her  pure,  pale  face.  "  It  is  tiiy  mother, 
thy  own  mother,"   she  cried,  rapturously,  as 
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she  held  the  child  to  her  beating  heart.  "  0, 
God!  I  deserve  not  this  goodness.  Henceforth 
may  I  devote  my  life,  my  all  to  thee.  Look 
at  me  daughter  —  ah !  I  forgot  those  dove's 
eyes  were  darkened.  0,  my  child  !  my  poor, 
little  exile !  my  suffering,  stolen  darling !  " 

The  child  lay  passive  in  the  arms  that  en- 
folded her.  A  light  almost  angelic  beamed  in 
her  lovely  face  —  one  arm  stole  up  to  the 
princess'  cheek  and  fondled  it. 

"Linda  —  my  pretty  Linda." 

"  0,  I  remember !  it  is  my  name !  "  cried 
the  child,  joyfully.  "  I  lost  it  once,  and  tried 
to  think  —  but  "  —  her  face  grew  sad  again. 
She  could  not  say,  "  they  were  so  cruel  that  I 
forgot  all,"  in  the  midst  of  this  great  happi- 
ness. 

The  princess  was  almost  beside  herself, 
nearly  delirious.  She  held  the  child  at  arms 
length,    she   gathered   her   after   a   rapturous 
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gaze,  in  her  bosom — she  never  wearied  repeat- 
ing, "  my  daughter  —  my  blessed  child !  "  with 
all  the  pet  names  she  had  once  lavished  upon 
her. 

It  was  soon  noised  about  that  a  great  lady 
had  found  her  child,  and  when  Hode  came  to, 
and  called  her  "  princess,"  the  crowd  stood 
off,  quite  awed  into  silence  and  reverence. 
That  a  princess  should  enter  their  beggar's 
court. 

Poor  Hode  died  that  night,  but  not  till  she 
had  made  a  confession  of  her  guilt.  And 
when  the  princess  returned,  there  were  re- 
joicings at  the  castle  such  as  had  never  been 
known  before.  The  prince  gave  a  great  feast, 
inviting  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  halt  and 
the  blind.  He  caused  dinners  to  be  given  in 
all  the  hospitals  far  and  near ;  and  in  the 
poorhouses  and  even  jails,  the  word  went 
round,  "  the  little  princess  Linda  is  found,  so 
we  shall  have  a  great  feast  to-day." 
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The  bells  were  rung,  and  the  little  school 
children  of  Linda's  age  were  formed  into 
processions,  and  carried  banners  and  baskets 
of  roses.  A  public  school  was  founded,  and 
an  asylum  for  the  blind  ;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
noble  family  could  not  do  too  much  to  testify 
their  gratitude  to  God.  Madam  Stein  took 
her  crutches  and  walked  to  that  part  of  the 
palace  where  her  mistress  was.  When  she 
saw  the  sweet,  blind  face,  she  fell  upon  her 
knees,  and  such  a  prayer,  all  said  who  were 
by,  was  never  heard. 

"  Now,"  she  cried,  as  she  was  lifted  up,  "  I 
am  ready  to  die.  Mine  eyes  have  seen  thy 
salvation.  Lord,  and  to  thee  be  all  the  glory." 

The  princess  devoted  herself  to  her  child. 

"  Ask  me  not  for  those  vain  pleasures,"  she 
said,  when  reminded  what  the  world  expected  ; 
"  how  can  I  join  in  the  giddy  dance,  or  how 
enter  upon  amusements  that  were  meant  only 
for  the  frivolous  ?     No,  I  have  got  this  soul 
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to  care  for,  worth  more  than  all  the  pleasures 
of  the  world ;  her  blindness  makes  her  claim 
upon  me  double." 

The  little  princess  often  told,  with  tears  of 
delight,  her  story  of  the  night  spent  at  the 
good  farmer's  house. 

"  Sometime,"  said  the  princess,  "  I  must 
find  that  estimable  family." 

One  day  an  old  man  obtained  audience  at 
the  castle.  He  stood  before  the  princess, 
erect,  hale,  hearty,  the  picture  of  an  honest, 
prosperous  man. 

"  I  have  heard  of  a  chain,  a  coral  chain, 
which  led  to  the  finding  of  the  little  princess. 
I  think  it  must  be  mine." 

"  Mamma,"  whispered  Linda,  "  I  forgot  the 
chain.     They  gave  me  a  pretty  chain  to  wear, 
and  I  know  that  voice.    It  makes  my  heart 
warm." 
"  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  ?  " 
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"  Madam,  a  little  child  and  a  beggar  woman 
stopped  with  us,  one  night.  The  child  was 
like  this  little  princess,  only  not  blind.  My 
daughter,  in  dressing  her,  for  she  took  a  fancy 
to  the  little  one,  decked  her  with  clean  clothes 
—  my  little  dead  Janey's  clothes  —  and  put  a 
chain  about  her  neck,  that  was  given  my 
eldest  daughter,  a])out  the  time  of  the  last 
great  flood." 

"  And  you.  are  the  man  who  saved  so  many 
lives  ?  "  said  the  princess,  "  and  were  kind  to 
my  little  stolen  child  ?  0,  my  dear  friend ! 
how  shall  I  ever  repay  you  for  the  pleasure 
you  gave  my  little  one ;  she  remembers  and 
tells  me  of  it  often." 

"  By  permitting  me  to  kiss  our  little  prin- 
cess," said  the  farmer ;  and  in  another 
moment  the  child  had  her  two  arms  clasped 
about  his  neck. 

The   necklace  was   repaired  and   returned, 
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but  the  good  princess  did  not  stop  there.  She 
portioned  off  all  his  daughters,  granted  him 
additional  lands  and  made  him  burgomaster 
of  the  town. 

The  good  news  was  conveyed  as  quickly  as 
possible,  across  the  sea,  and  Gretchen  and 
her  husband  received  it  in  a  letter  written  by 
the  princess'  own  hand.  There  was  great  re- 
joicing in  that  pleasant  farmhoiisc  in  America, 
where  the  bronzed  sailor  had  given  up  the 
ropes  for  the  &pade  and  plougli,  and  was  fast 
becoming  a  rich  farmer. 

There  is  little  more  to  add.  Nannette,  the 
wretched,  was  never  heard  from.  It  was 
rumored  that  she  perished  miserably  in  a 
burning  building.  The  princess  grew  every 
year  in  beauty  and  wisdom,  and  in  all  her 
splendor  and  prosperity,  never  forgot  the 
scenes  in  which  she  was  led  from  hamlet  to 
hamlet,  the  wandering  little  outcast,  ignorant 
of  everything  save  suffering  and  privation. 


